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English and American Practice Compared. 


HIS has been done 

f for us in a long 
article by an 
American archi- 
tect, Mr. . KR. 
C. Sturgis, in 
No. 11 of the 
current volume 
of the Boston 
Architectural 
Review, a quasi-monthly publication which, 
like some similar publications in France, 
appears just when it pleases, and not at 
stated dates, so that the two latest num- 
bers have come into our hands within a few 
days of each other, It is interesting to note 
how our methods of architectural practice 
appear to the American eye. Mr. Sturgis, 
though he is not always quite accurate in the 
impressions he conveys of English architec- 
tural practice, has evidently given a good 
deal of attention to the subject, and we pre- 
sume that in regard to American practice he 
iS quite competent to speak. It is curious 
that in regard to some points in English 
Practice he regards as advantages what a 
good many of us regard as decided dis- 
advantages. 

The contrast drawn at the outset between 
the positions in England and America is 
Striking, and one that may not have occurred 
0 every one. Mr. Sturgis regards the 
English architect as having come into exis- 
‘ce with ,the Renaissance, when the 
English mason, though willing to build in 
the new-fashioned way, could not do so 
Without some man learned in the detail to 
stow him. We should perhaps amend the 
ea that the “architect” took his rise 
with the [Renaissance by saying that 
= ame (in the modern world) dates from 
hat period; the person existed in the 
middle ages, only he had to do rather 
with directing design as a whole than 
with details, which were executed to some 
— Couramment and according to prevail- 
ee But it was an architect or master- 

who designed the front of Peter- 


borough, aad aot a mason, and we may take 





it that the same type of master-mind settled, 
for instance, such points as the plan of the 
piers, which has so important an effect on 
the architecture, and that these were not 
leit to the fancy of the next mason who 
came on that part of the job. And of course, 
when people talk of the architect dating 
from the Renaissance, we have only to 
remind them that the architect, according to 
positive literary evidence, existed in ancient 
Greece as a specially skilled man, and under 
that name, which we have merely adopted 
from the Greeks. 

The point in the present argument, how- 
ever, is that, on the most limited interpreta- 
tion of the word architect, the English 
architect has existed for two or three 
centuries, and is therefore, as our American 
critic remarks, ‘‘a man with definite duties 
established by long usage, hardly different 
from what they were two hundred years ago.” 
It seems that the American architect is a 
personage of far more recent development. 
“At the time of the Revolution” (#2, the 
establishment of the Independence of 
America) “there were, so far as we know, 
no architects whatever in this country ;” and 
he goes on to say that the American “Old 
Colonial ” architecture was merely the work of 
trained mechanics who followed the archi- 
tectural books and prints then attainable, and 
worked under the guidance of owners who 
took an intelligent interest in the then popular 
study of the Orders. After the Declaration of 
Independence there was naturally much 
public building to be done, and architects 
were sought for and were nowhere to be 
found ; even so recently as the middle of the 
century the architects of the country could 
be counted on the fingers, and these were 
all in the eastern States. But is not this 
rather an exaggeration? Surely the Capitol 
and the White House were designed by an 
architect ; his drawings, we believe, are in 
existence, or some of them. 

“ Architecture was then an agreeable occupation 
for a gentleman of refinement and education, and 
was not taken very seriously by the architect or by 
his client. The client did not know just what 


service he should expect for a commission of five 
per cent. on the cost, and the architect was occupied 





largely with the design, the principles of which he 


understood but vaguely, and the practice of whic! 
he understood not at all. Quite different all this 
from the condition in England. 

The drawings of this period would hardly pass 

muster as preliminary sketches to-day; full-sized 
details were either inadequate, showing lack of 
knowledge, or entirely wanting ; and specifications 
were meagre.’ 
This however was much the same in the 
Renaissance period in England; look at 
Wren’s drawings for instance. That is 
going rather far back, perhaps; but at the 
time of the Declaration of Independence 
(1776) there was certainly not much elaborate 
drawing or specifying among English archi- 
tects, It was not till 1840 that Bartholomew 
published his book on specification, with a 
special view to putting that part of the busi- 
ness on a more scientific footing. Comparing 
the two countries about the middle of the 
present century, no doubt a striking difference 
would be found. We were then in the full 
tide of the Gothic revival, and all the 
enthusiasm and drawing which it called 
forth. America had had a kind of Greek 
revival in the thirties (in imitation of the 
English one), and, according to Mr. Sturgis, 
along with it a certain renewed interest in 
medizval work—though this, we imagine, 
did not amount to much. Then came the 
terrible Civil War, and all architectural pro- 
gress was knocked on the head for the time. 
Then, after the war, arose that sudden 
impulse to architectural art in the United 
States, which is the most remarkable and 
most swift development of the kind in 
modern times. It came, says the author, 
rather from the clients than the architects in 
the first instance ; they demanded a change, 
and the younger generation of architects 
responded to the call, went to Paris and 
elsewhere, travelled and studied, and “in 
twenty years the profession of architecture, 
from being but an amateurish copy of the 
English profession, has come to be one of 
far greater complications and respon- 
sibilities.” 

The great difference is stated to be tiat 
the English architect is doing to-day for a 
commission of 5 per cent. just about the 
same amount of work that he has been 





doing for the past one hundred years, while 
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the American architect is doing ten times as 
much as his predecessors in his own country, 
and considerably more than his English 
brother is doing at present. Theoretically the 
statement about the English architects is 
true; what they profess to do might be 
defined in the same general words as one 
hundred years ago; but practically we are 
certain that the English architect of to-day 
does a great deal more for his money than 
his predecessor of a century back. Buildings 
are much more complicated, and attention is 
required to drainage, ventilation, and heating, 
matters which in the older period pretty well 
took care of themselves. Still it may be 
admitted that the English architect has more 
precedent to go upon than his American 
brother. We incline to think that the real 
difference is that the American architect is re- 
quired to work in quicker time ; and that along 
with this he has less of a system to go upon. 
This is, we think, at the bottom of what Mr. 
Sturgis admits in so many words—that the 
English architect does his work more artisti- 
cally than the American. The latter finds 
that ‘on the large pieces of work there is 
no time for study, on the small pieces of 
work one cannot afford to give the study.” 
This is a rather damaging admission, for we 
feel that it can be said that a good many 
English architects in the present day give a 
degree of study to small works, out of 
pure desire to do the best with them, 
which it does not “pay” to give. But 
the essential difference in the conditions 
seems to be that the English architect can 
get time, and the American cannot. After 
enumerating all the various points which 
have to be considered in a modern building, 
Mr. Sturgis says, with incontrovertible truth, 
“it is impossible that the best work should 
be produced when all must be accomplished 
in the least possible time.” With certain 
classes of buildings—hotels, theatres, offices 
—this system of hurry and of building 
against time has largely invaded us also, 
with mischievous results ; but in such build- 
ings as a Town Hall or a church an English 
architect can still get time to study his 
design and its details. 

Then follow a number of interesting com- 
parisons between the English and American 
systems of work. In preliminary sketches 
less time is taken in America than in 
England, but it is claimed that the general 
level of draughtsmanship is much higher, 
and that there are many young men in 
American offices who can produce in six 
hours such an effective perspective sketch 
as most English draughtsmen would take six 
days over. This is possibly true; we have 
evidence that the proportion of first-rate 
draughtsmen in America is large, we see so 
many good drawings from that side of the 
water. Whether this facility is an unmixed 
good Mr. Sturgis questions; it is apt 
to lead to the drawing being regarded as 
an end instead of the building. The general 
American practice is to use } in. scale for 
working drawings, an unnecessarily large 
scale, as he says, and wasteful of time and 
drawing materials. It is possible that this 
is of English origin, however, for the older 
among us can remember when it wasa usual 
scale in English offices, He highly com- 
mends our practice of making } in. details of 
parts of an elevation to explain the smaller 
drawing. In regard to details he finds that 
there is more duplicating of mouldings, 
ornaments, mantels, and the like in English 


offices, whereas with the American there is 
a restless desire to treat every detail in a 
separate manner, which leads to a multiplica- 
tion of detail drawings. As to the best 
English offices we rather question the state- 
ment. The following passage is of interest, 
as the impression of an American—we do 
not say it is quite accurate :— 


“ However unpleasant the general attitude of the 
English, that nothing is so good as what England 
produces, it is at least better than the reverse, so 
common with us, that nothing is good unless it is 
foreign. In architecture, as in all else, England is 
content with its own work, borrows sparingly from 
outside, and when it borrows it quickly stamps the 
loan as its own property, appropriates it, and makes 
it English. 

English detail is therefore of a nature which is 
always familiar to the English mechanic—it is to 
be noted that it is executed nine times out of ten 
by Englishmen—and the architects may therefore 
leave a good deal to the skill, knowledge, and judg- 
ment of the mechanic. The American architect, 
working in half a dozen styles at once—and it need 
hardly be said not a master of all of them—must 
have his work executed by Italians, or English or 
Frenchmen, who may or may not be familiar with 
the style, or the architect’s drawings and methcds. 
It is therefore essential that the drawing shall be 
accurate and complete, and that the superintendence 
of the execution shall be frequent.” 


We do not think the English architect leaves 
much to the mechanic. Some of our critics 
say he ought to leave more. 

It is in the specification work that, accord- 
ing to Mr, Sturgis, the great difference exists 
between the English and American practice. 
The quantity surveyor apparently does not 
exist in America. Mr. Sturgis seems to 
consider him an unmixed blessing. His 
statement of the case is that the English 
architect has only to make his drawings 
clear and complete, and send them to the 
quantity surveyor with a sketch speci- 
fication, and having taken out the quantities 
the surveyor “writes for the architect 
his final specification.” We know that this 
is done ina good many cases, but we must 
decline to accept it as a general statement, 
and we think the system a bad one. As 
a testimony of the completeness with which 
the quantities are made out, he remarks that 
‘it is not infrequent to find a builder making 
his estimate on the quantities without seeing 
either the specifications or the drawings.” 
So it is, and it is a wretched system. How 
can a builder really understand the work he 
is undertaking to carry out in such a case ? 

It appears that the clerk of works is also 
unknown in the States, and that conse- 
quently American ‘architects are constantly 
endeavouring to explain to their clients what 
is meant by “superintendence,” and that the 
architect cannot be at the works all the time. 
‘‘In England no such explanation is needed ; 
every building has its clerk of works paid 
by the owner.” Mr. Sturgis does not forget 
to point out that by the quantity surveyor 
system the owner pays 7 per cent. instead of 
5. To be sure, he probably saves it by the 
results of the competition system of tender- 
ing, which in these days would be practically 
impossible without the quantity surveyor ; 
but all this solely arises from the 
almost universal prevalence of the com- 
peting system, which is not conducive 
to the best work, since it implies that the 
work is always carried out by a contractor 
who has left so small a margin for profit that 
he is tempted to cut everything as close as 
possible. The system has taken possession 





of us now, but it may be doubted whether its 
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disadvantages do not far outweigh its advan. 
tages. In America, it appears from a furthe 
passage in Mr. Sturgis’s paper, there js 
even more competition tendering than jy 
England, many of the minor works by 
specialists being put up to competition, 
instead of merely selecting a well-known and 
approved firm for the work. The way 
they get through it without quantity 
surveyors appears to be that they 
make more of a jump at the result; “ each 
man has his own method and his own ready 
road for reaching results, and would take off 
in three days that for which an English sur- 
veyor would require three weeks.” In that 
case we should say there must be a great 
deal of scamping of work among American 
contractors.’ If competition tendering is to 
be the order of the day, there is no sort ot 
doubt that our system is the best, the most 
honest, and the most businesslike, and that 
the owner’s 2 per cent. to the surveyor is 
money well laid out. The curious thing, 
if one cares to look at first principles instead 
of accepted practice, is the manner in which 
the quantities, originally merely a means by 
which the builder got materials for his 
estimate, have come to be tacitly considered 
as a kind of integral part of architecture, the 
whole resulting from the modern desire to 
get buildings as cheap as possible ; a cause 
at all events of one of the principal differ- 
ences between ancient and modern 
buildings. 

While maintaining that the Americar 
architect does far more technical work for 
his 5 per cent. than the English architect 
—a conclusion of the truth of which we are 
not in a position to judge—Mr. Sturgis 
thinks a corresponding advantage results 
from the English architect having time to give 
to the artistic designing of accessories. That 
a great amount of such work is done by 
English architects is certain, and that it is 
often done practically almost as a labour 0! 
love. Whether such work ought, however, 
to come within the category of services fo 
which 5 per cent. is paid on the gross con: 
tract sum is more than questionable. 

On the whole we think the general sum- 
mary made by Mr. Sturgis is in favour ©! 
English methods of architectural work ; 20" 
do we gather that he himself thinks 
otherwise. 
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THE EDUCATION OF THE LAND 
SURVEYOR. 
Y>\' ROBABLY there is no art whose 
underlying principles are meré 
simple, or whose practice i" 
volves greater mathematical ** 
finement than that of land-surveying. From 
the earliest times, this art has been practised, 
and in the present day it is increasingly 
required, both in thickly and in sparsely 
populated countries. Yet, as a separate 
profession, it can hardly be said to have 
an established existence. Surveyors almos! 
invariably follow some other calling 
which surveying forms a_ subsidiary 
thougk useful adjunct. Most architects 
and estate -agents, and many engineers, 
find it imperative that they should also be 
land-surveyors, whilst some who are engage! 
in other occupations are impelled to add the 
words “and surveyor,” often as a correc! 
designation, but sometimes for purely 
decorative purposes. The establishment © 
the Surveyors’ Institution, by providing * 
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a Eee 
common ground on which those practising 


various branches of surveying may meet, 
has had an important influence in securing 
roper recognition for the profession. More 
than this, by the inauguration of qualifying 
examinations for Associateship and Fellow- 
ship, the Institution has done much to raise 
the standard of education, and to stimulate 
and direct the efforts of students. Every 
endeavour has been made to give a real and 
ractical value to the examinations, and, as 
the President said in his inaugural address 
last month, the Institution had already done 
something towards curing the defect that 
candidates might pass on book work alone. 
He further remarked upon the desirability 
of raising the age limit at which candidates 
should be examined for Fellowship, and sug- 
gested that the examination should be divided 
into two parts, the first confined to book 
work and the second to practice pure and 
simple. 

Without doubt, these are excellent sugges- 
tions in every way worthy of serious atten- 
tion, but there is still another point requiring 
consideration, not only by the Institution, 
but by those who intend to make surveying 
their future profession. In the United 
Kingdom, where a comprehensive system 
of Ordnance Survey has furnished a large 
selection of data, it is rarely necessary for 
the surveyor to exercise a knowledge of 
higher geodesy. Consequently, students 
have little opportunity of acquiring practical 
acquaintance with the higher branches of 
work, and correspondingly small induce- 
ment for studying them theoretically. In 
other countries, and notably in our Colonies, 
diferent conditions prevai), and local govern- 
ments show a marked preference in favour 
of candidates for public appointments, who 
have received local training and diplomas. 
It is largely in consequence of these facts 
that a recently published treatise on sur- 
veying,* dealing with ordinary and geodetic 
methods, has been compiled by Mr. Reginald 
E. Middleton and~- Mr. Osbert Chadwick. 
The circumstances leading to the compila- 
tion of the treatise are thus stated by the 
authors :-— 

“About three years ago, a number of gentlemen 
interested in this question, and in the improvement 
4 the standard of qualifications for English diplomas 
4s surveyors, met at the Surveyors’ Institution, by 
kind permission of the Secretary, and formed a 
committee to consider what steps might best be 
taken to secure a better position for the English 
student who might wish to seek employment in one 
ft our Colonies. The Council of the Surveyors’ 
Institution was approached, and their Secretary 
informed the committee that their members were 
Prepared to look favourably on any efforts made in 
the direction indicated.” 

Accordingly, an arrangement was made 
that the Committee should have a text-book 
Prepared and submitted for the approval 
and adoption of the Council, in connexion 
with the examinations held under the 
auspices of the Institution. The work now 
forming the subject of consideration was the 
result; and here we may remark that, as a 
matter of convenience, the treatise has been 
‘sued in two parts. In‘ the first, to 
which we shall more specifically refer, the 
Pnciples of ordinary surveying are de- 
scribed, and in the second problems requir- 
nB geodetic treatment and astronomical 
determination are discussed, as well as 





M1, Zreatise on Surveying.” Reginald E. Middleton, 
Ege, amd Osbert Chadwick, M.Inst.C.E. 
‘“F.N. Spon, London. 1899). 


methods of conducting marine, route, and 
other special surveys. 

As evidencing the thoroughly representa- 
tive character and value of the work, we may 
well mention the fact that several eminent 
surveyors have been contributors. The com- 
pilers, as they modestly term themselves, 
are both well known in engineering and 
Surveying circles and to the world at large. 
Mr. Middleton is associated with engineering 
undertakings of considerable magnitude— 
amongst his achievements in surveying may 
be mentioned the setting out of the site 
and work for the contractors at the Forth 
Bridge—whilst Mr. Chadwick is an engineer 
and surveyor who has performed valuable 
duty to the Empire in connexion with the 
Colonies. Other contributors were the late 
Major-General Woodthorpe, C.B., Surveyor- 
General of India; Colonel Bogle, formerly 
Instructor in Military Surveying at Chatham ; 
and the late Mr, G. H. Leane, F.S.I. 
an examiner to the Surveyors’ Institution 
and to the Royal Agricultural Society. 
Having these names before us, it is only 
reasonable to suppose that the treatise itself 
should contain a thoroughly practical instead 
of a “professorial” exposition of the subject. 
The authors do not profess to bring forward 
original information; they have rather 
aimed at the inclusion in one book of 
teaching which has hitherto been neces- 
sarily coilated by students themselves from 
several books. Valuable guidance is thus 
afforded as to the course of study most 
desirable from a practical standpoint, and 
for the purpose of qualifying for the 
examinations of the Institution. 

Chain surveying, once the chief if not the 
only mode of preparing plans, is simply but 
methodically explained in the first chapter. 
The necessary implements are described, 
and minute directions are given for their use 
and as to the proper way in which a beginner 
should set about the survey of small estates 
and farms. Such little difficulties as may be 
presented by chaining over obstacles, chain- 
ing on sloping ground, and ranging past 
obstructions of various kinds are explained 
away, and, in order that the student may 
have no possible excuse for not appreciating 
the methods to be pursued, two small sur- 
veys, one of a single field and the other of 
an entire farm, are carried out in full detail, 
and the demonstrations are rendered com- 
plete and realistic by the addition of plans and 
field books. Of course, it is assumed in the 
initial chapter, as throughout the treatise, 
that the student possesses a fair knowledge 
of mathematics, and especially of trigo- 
nometry, which is a fundamental part of all 
surveying. Inaccuracies in chainage and in 
interpretation may result from many causes, 
some of which are pointed out, and the per- 
missible limit of error is defined. The 
chapter concludes with instructions relative 
to the plotting of plans from particulars 
noted in the field-book. 

We have referred in detail to the first 
chapter, because we think it to be conceived 
in a way calculated to encourage the 
beginner by giving: him at the outset an 
opportunity of doing some useful and in- 
teresting practical work. Being thus stimu- 
lated, he is far more likely to attack intri- 
cacies which await him than if his mind had 
been burdened ty a study of too much 
purely theoretical matter. When the next 
chapters are reached, it is found desirable 


lenses should be explained, and also that 
Some mention should be made of magnetism 
and barometric pressure. These important 
subjects might have received, without dis- 
advantage, more detailed treatment, though 
the authors have probably assumed that 
physical science will in every case be studied 
independently. Instruments and their ad- 
justment next form the object of attention, 
and the authors then pass on to the con- 
sideration of traverse surveying, by the aid 
of which “each survey point is determined 
by one angular and one linear measurement, 
instead of by two or more linear measure- 
ments, as in chain surveyiag.” Thus may be 
found the relative positions of a number of 


out the necessity of fixing relative inclina- 
tion of the several station lines by measuring 
subsidiary lines. Consequently, the plan ot 
a forest can be made without the chaining oi 
lines across it; surveys may readily be made 
of lakes over which chaining would be im- 
practicable, or of tracts of land, for the 
measurement of which incidental  tres- 
pass might otherwise be unavoidable. 
lor the measurement of angles in work ot 
this kind the theodolite is preferable to 
the compass, and the inciinations of several 
lines to each other or to a standard line ot} 
direction may thus be more accurately 
determined. When the student has arrived 
at this part of his subject, he will find miu 
greater scope both for mechanical and tor 
mathematical exactitude. In the treatise we 
find that geometrical rules necessary for the 
performance of work, and for the checking 
of angular measurements, are clearly defined 
and explained, so that comprehension 
morally certain of attainment.  Variou: 
methods of notation and of plotting are dis- 
cussed, and a complete traverse survey is 
exemplified bythe aid of plans and by the 
reproduction of a field-book. 

The section devoted to triangulation 
does not include primary triangulation, as 
practised when the survey of a great extent o! 
country is made, and in which points may be 
at distances of from twenty to one hundred 
miles apart. Such work involves the use of 
the most powerful instruments, and the 
spherical form of the earth must be duly 
considered. Primary triangulation is de- 
scribed in Part II. of the treatise, which has 
not yet been issued for review. In minor 
triangulation less powerful instruments are 
employed, and the spherical form of the 
earth may generally be neglected. By the 
methods which are explained, areas exceed- 
ing 100 square miles may be surveyed, and 
it will therefore be seen that maps covering 
considerable tracts of country can be readily 
prepared. As in triangulation there is only 
one linear measurement, that of the base !ine 
from which relative distances of numero ts 
points are determined and their co-ordinates 
calculated, the utmost care becomes <! 
absolute essential. The advantage of a 
mathematical method, if completely app!ied, 
is that errors, if existing, must inevitably 
become apparent sooner or later. On the 
other hand, the disadvantage of human 
nature is that errors are absolutely unavoid- 
able. Both these axioms have to be remem- 
bered by the surveyor, and in this secticn 
our authors devote ample space to modes o1 
correction, devised for a sufficient reconci!ia 
tion of human frailty with mathematical 
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infallibility. Plane-table surveying is not 
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variable a climate as that possessed by 
England. On the ‘Continent and in the 
tropics, however, the plane-table is much 
used. It has been developed into an in- 
\ strument of considerable precision, and when 
equipped with the tacheometric telescope it 
will be found extremely useful for filling in 
details and for making large scale surveys of 
considerable extent. For instance, we may 
mention that the details of the Hong Kong 
town survey were filled in by the plane- 
table to a scale of ,';, whilst the preliminary 
survey of the St. Gothard Railway was 
entirely conducted in a similar manner. 
Elementary and elaborated methods of plane- 
table surveying are explained by the 
authors, and an interesting and thoroughly 
practical chapter on levelling and contouring 
forms the conclusion of the volume. We 
have already spoken of its chief claims to 
notice, but it possesses one other worthy of 
attention, namely, that from beginning to 
end the diction is simple and intelligible. 
Therefore it forms no addition to that un- 
fortunate type of text-book where the task 
of wrestling with ingenious obscurity of 
expression is added to the natura! difficulties 
of a subject. 
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NOTES. 

The Vestibule JHE alteration and decoration 
“ fag of the vestibule of the Royal 

’ Academy, which has_ been 
recently carried out by Mr. T. G. Jackson, 
has resulted in very much improving the 
first impression given to the visitor on 
entering the. door. The counters for the 
sale of catalogues and tor the taking in of 
umbrellas, which formerly intruded into the 
floor-space, are now kept in line with the 
walls, each of them being comprised 
within an arched opening with a wide soffit 
decorated with modelled plaster work. 
The coupled columns flanking the base 
of the main staircase are now of a finely- 
marked grey-toned cipollino marble from 
Euboea (not before used in England),which is 
repeated in pilasters. round the vestibule. 
A high oak dado, with a small frieze of rather 
flat carving, is carried along the walls between 
_the pilasters. The floor is paved with 
marble in large white and small black 
squares, In the ceiling have been fixed 
some circular paintings by Angelica Kauff- 
man, old possessions of the Academy, and 
which formerly decorated the rooms in 
Somerset House where the Academy exhibi- 
tions were once held. When the Academy 
quitted Somerset House in 1838, these panels 
were removed to Trafalgar-sqare and used for 
ornamenting the library ceiling. When the 
. Academy again removed, in 1869, to Burling- 
ton House, the panels were also removed 
but not immediately put to any use. As 
may be supposed, they are not very decora- 
tive in effect, in the modern sense of 
the word; but there is an_ interest 
attaching to them, and this was probably 
the best available manner of exhibit- 
ing them and turning them to account. 
One merit of the new treatment of the 
vestibule, besides getting rid of the 
uasightly projecting counters, is its essen- 
tially quiet effect; there is nothing obtru- 
sive or prominent. We could rather 
have wished, however, that a mosaic floor 
of some symbolic design had been adopted, 
instead of the rather uninteresting checquer 
of squares. The carving has been exceed. 


ingly well executed by Mr. Childs, of Messrs. 
Farmer & Brindley’s. 





WE print in another column a 
Homes aig 

for Invalided gratifying announcement as to 
Soldiers. 4 scheme for providing cottage 
homes for soldiers permanently or tem- 
porarily invalided in the war, in which 
it is proposed that the building trades 
of the country should have the oppor- 
tunity of making their gift in aid of 
those who have been fighting ~ for 
their country, by contributing materials, 
according to their several trades, for the 
erection of such cottage homes. We feel 
quite sure that such an appeal will not be 
made in vain; indeed, we believe it has 
already received a considerable response, 
The idea is originally due to Mr, Edwin 
O. Sachs, architect, and chairman of the 
British Fire Prevention Committee, wlto 
will devote a room in their premises 
at No. 1, Waterloo-place to carrying on the 
business connected with the scheme. The 
practical carrying out of the wark is in the 
hands of Mr. Sachs, Mr. F. R.' Farrow, Mr. 
Hammond, and Mr. Ellis Marsland, while 
Sir John Taylor, Mr. Blashill, and Mr. Arthur 
Cates are acting as advisers; so that we 
may be assured that the buildings will be 
properly carried out, All these gentlemen are 
of course giving their services gratuitously. 





A CASE heard at the Leicester 
Quarter Sessions ought to be 
a warning to builders’ em- 
ployees who are tempted to cook their 
wages sheet. J. W. Arnold, a man in the 
employ of Messrs. Broadbent & Co., slaters, 
of Leicester, was employed on_piecework, 
In connexion with the slating of a church 
just completed, he wrote to the firm to 
have the work measured up, and was told 
to measure it up in conjunction with the 
builder and get the builder to sign his 
measurement sheet. When the measure- 
ments came in there was aclaim for double 
pointing, which the firm did not believe had 
been done, and which they thought they 
recognised as in Arnold’s handwriting, 
They obtained an indictment against 
him for endeavouring to obtain money 
on false pretences, and ultimately the 
prisoner pleaded guilty and threw himself 
on the mercy of the court. In considera 
tion of previous good character the judge 
only bound him to come up for judgment 
when called on (the prosecuting firm appear 
to have behaved with great forbearance), but 
he uttered a general warning to workmen 
that if they exaggerated what they had done, 
and led their employers to think that they 
had done more than they had, “ they would 
bring themselves under the criminal law, 
and subject themselves to very severe 
punishment.” The prisoner in this case 
seems to have got off very easily for a bare- 
faced attempt to defraud his employer. 


A False Claim 
for Work Done. 





In the last number of Dr. 
Street Gullies. Orme Dudfield’s four-weekly 

Report on the sanitary con- 
dition of the Parish of Kensington, there 
are some remarks as to street gullies in 
London. The statistics are mainly based on 
a Report of the Vestry’s Surveyor some 
years ago, but which Dr. Dudfield appears 
to regard as practically good up to the 
present date. Itis stated that the number 
of gullies in London trapped with a brick 
trap and catchpit at the outlet to the 
sewer is still greatly in excess of any other 





form of trap, and that most of the sur- 
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veyors expressed an opinion in favour 0 
it—a statement which may be accurate 
but is certainly surprising. The virtue; 
attributed to the brick gully are that «;; 
is) more ‘substantial; does not choke 
readily, and demands much less attention’ 
all which, as Dr. Dudfield observes, are 
excellent points from an executive officers 
point of view. The main objection to the 
brick gully is, of course, the notoriously 
jnefficient trap. The objections urged agains: 
the stoneware gully are liability to fracture 
and to stoppage. The first-named, as Dr. 
Dudfield observes, might be got rid of a 
once by making them of iron. He concludes, 
and we entirely agree with him, that j: 
would be not only a great sanitary improve. 
ment, but also a most popular proceeding 
from: the public health point of view, if, a 
the earliest possible date, all brick catchpi: 
gullies were abolished in favour of paz 
siphon-trapped gullies. 





ig _ No. 33 of the pamphlets f 
Outlay Gees the British Fire 'Preventio: 

Committee records the results 
of some tests on the resistance to fire o! 
ordinary window glazing. The subiects 
were three casements glazed respectively 
with } in. plate glass, 32 oz. sheet glass, an( 
lead lights in 4 in. squares (the quality o 
glass in them is not stated). There wast 
be a thirty minutes’ fire increasing gradually 
to not more than 1,200 deg. Fahr., with the 
application of water, first at half-time from 
the outside, and at the end of the thirty 
minutes from inside. None of _ the 
windows, however, survived even fa 
the hali-time water test. The flam 
burst through the 32 oz. sheet glass in six 
minutes; the lead glazing collapsed i 
seven minutes ; and the flame burst throug! 
the 1} in. plate glass in twelve minutes 
and in fourteen minutes the whole of the 
glass had fallen out. The result does no 
surprise us, but it may be useful that | 
should be shown by experiment how futile 
are ordinary -glass windows as a check t 
the spread of fire. At some points in the 
testing house the temperature recorded b; 
the. pyrometer appears, however, to have 
been rather higher than the contemplate 
1,200 Fahr., but not so far in excess as ‘ 
make much difference in the conclusions ‘ 
be drawn. 





THERE can be no doubt tha 
the growing use of the word 
“American” a$ an adjective 
applied to examples of engineering wor 
must be gratifying to citizens of the United 
States in general, and more than gratifying 
to those in particular who are occupied it 
mechanical industries. We have evely 
reason to believe that America is still en: 
gaged in the operation of “going ahead, 
and the progress made in bridge building 
within the past generation shows the pract! 
cal and business-like methods which ar 
pursued on the other side of the Atlantic 
Inferior facilities for the manufacture © 
iron and steel plates no longer act as ¢ 
drag upon the energies of the Americal 
engineer, and bridges of all types, made 
by him in the present day, typify orig: 


American 


Bridges. 


nality of design and excellence of work: 
manship, combined with economy of pro 
duction. Plate girder bridges, fully 100 
in. length, are now being built,.which cor 
pare favourably with any manufactured it 





this country. When the necessity arose for 
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jesigning bridges of length greater than was 
desirable in the form of the plate girder, the 
American devised an improved form of truss, 
,nown as the pin-connected truss, giving the 
maximum carrying capacity and requiring the 
minimum quantity of material. The result, 
as compared with the typical English bridge, 
was an extremely light skeleton structure, 
and the adoption of pins in place of rivets 
for connexions proved to be conducive to 
accuracy and facility both in construction 
andin erection on the site. Consequently, 
jmerican bridges of admitted excellence 
have been supplied in various British pos- 
sessions, and at prices considerably below 
those possible to our own builders. Canti- 
Jever construction has not hitherto been 
exemplified in any works approaching the 
Forth Bridge in magnitude, although plans 
have been drawn for a 2,000 ft. cantilever 


































om across the Hudson river at New York, which 
it ig estimated would be relatively less 
costly than the bridge over the Forth. Con- 
hlets siderable development has taken place with 
eventior regard to the braced arch, and the bridge 
> results across the Niagara, being 840 ft. long, is by 
O fire oj far the most important structure of the kind 
subjects in existence. Suspension bridges have re- 
pectively ceived much attention in the United States, 
lass, an and the American wire-cable bridge with 
uality 0 stifening truss is regarded as the most 
e was t economical type of the kind yet designed, 
radually and as one which is more readily erected 
with the than any other, where a single span of great 
me trom length is necessitated. A notable example 
ne thirty of this form of construction will be furnished 
of the by the completion of the new East River 
ven for bridge in New York. 
e flame 
e a 7 a WE have received from the 
ed Nan Timber Secretary of the Institution of 
“iene Seasoning. Mining Engineers a copy of 
ery Mr. Vecqueray’s paper upon “ The Noden- 
j af Bretonneau Process of Seasoning and Pre- 
oes n ‘ > 
that it serving Timber and other Fibrous Sub- 
wy futile stances by means of Electricity.” The 
check t timber is placed in a wooden tank, in the 
sin the bottom of which is fixed a serpentine copper 
nied ke steam-pipe. Above the steam-pipe is an 
to. have open-grid false bottom, covered by sheet 
mplateé lead, which is connected with the positive 
3 as to pole of the dynamo. Upon this sheet lead 
sions # the timber to be treated is placed, and 
above the timber are fitted porous wooden 
frames, having felt and canvas bottoms 
abt that These trays support another sheet of lead 
he word which is connected with the negative pole of 
\djective thedynamo. A solution of boro-resinate of 
ig work soda is run into the tank until it has risen to 
United Within 2in. of the upper surface of the 
ratifying timber, and pure water is placed in the 
ipied ix porous trays to ensure electrical connexion 
> every between the timber and the negative pole. 
still ex- By means of the steam-pipe the solution is 
ahead, maintained at a temperature of about 100 
building deg. Fahr. After five to eight hours’ treat- 
@ practi: meat the timber is removed, and dried in the 
ich are open air or in warm chambers. It is claimed 
Atlantic that by this process timber can be seasoned 
ture 0! from one to two months, and is then 
ct as é a better condition than naturally- 
merical sesoned wood. Also that the greener 
3, made the timber the more readily can it be 
y origi treated; and that such wood as mari- 
f work: ime pine and grisard, which cannot be 
of pro Satisfactorily dried naturally, can now be 
r 100 It. Properly seasoned and rendered fit for 
h cor: general joinery purposes. The cost of the 
ured it Scsoning is quoted as amounting to about 
rose for 3d. per cubic foot, but it is probable that it 





could be reduced if the process were worked 
ona large scale. The process is an inte- 
resting one, and may prove of much value, 
but the treated timber must be subjected to 
a more complete series of tests than those 
described in the paper before implicit reli- 
ance can be placed upon it. 





THE recent improvements 
Pa nal made in the design of dynamos 
for the power houses of electric 
tramways have led to changes in the design 
of plant not only for traction work but also 
for lighting and power distribution stations. 
The possibility of building huge dynamos 
which will run smoothly in practice having 
been demonstrated by the tramway 
engineers, the electric lighting engineers 
are now adopting larger machines in order 
to get the advantage of the increased 
efficiency. In the new works of the Metro- 
politan Supply Company, at Willesden, there 
will be several dynamos of over 3,000 h.p. 
each. In other words, each dynamo will be 
able to supply some 60,000 lamps. As the 
total number of lamps connected on to 
the mains of this company is about half 
a million, these dynamos which will 
shortly start working ought to be sufficient 
to enable the company to tide over the 
heavy load and give its consumers a con- 
tinuous supply. Its efforts in the past, 
although Mr. Plowden called them “frantic 
and praiseworthy,” have given little satisfac- 
tion to itsclients. In the new works of the 
Midland Corporation for electric power dis- 
tribution and in the power station for the 
Glasgow Tramways there will be several 
dynamos ranging from 2,000 to 3,500 h.p. 
These dynamos are, however, comparatively 
speaking, small when compared to those 
which the Manhattan Elevated Railway 
Company of New York has just ordered 
from the Westinghouse Company. There 
will be in the power station eight dynamos 
of over 9,000 h.p. each. The rotating part 
of the dynamo will be 32 ft. in diameter, and 
will be mounted directly on the shaft of the 
engine. The combined weight of each 
dynamo and engine will be nearly 1,000 tons. 
The dynamos will all be delivered this year, 
so it is probable that within twelve months 
the conversion of the New York Elevated to 
electricity will have taken place. 





SoME interesting details of 

Steel Framing ornamental ceilings in the 
for Ceilings. ae 

new Masonic Temple, Boston, 
U.S.A., are given in a recent number of the 
Engineering Record. Several of the halls 
and more important rooms have ceilings 
with curved or irregular surfaces which are 
plastered upon steel lathing attached to 
skeleton frames, comprised of steel bars, 
tees, channels, and angles, suspended from 
the beams above. Although the architect of 
this building determined all essentially 
artistic points connected with the ceilings, 
partitions, and cornices, and showed in his 
designs all details of the finished surfaces, 
he wisely left the constructional engineer a 
free hand with regard to the internal steel 
framework. As far as possible, standard 
methods of furring were adopted, whilst 
the skeletons were cut, fitted, and erected 
on the spot. For thin partitions, the 
frames were made of small vertical 
angles or channels with light horizontal 
tie-bars; in curved surfaces, the larger 
bars formed the directrices and smaller bars 
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the elements ot the curves, whilst the ribs, 
mouldings, and outlines of cornices were 
made by bending small bars to suit the 
cross-sections and by connecting them with 
longitudinal strips. In every case the 
principal members were bolted together at 
intersections, and the skeletons were 
covered with expanded metal, on which the 
plaster surface was laid to conform to the 
required lines and to receive the tinal orna- 
mentation. The large hall affords a very 
good exemplitication of the possibilities 
of this method of construction. It has a 
flat ceiling which is divided into square 
panels by transverse and longitudinal ribs, 
and the panels are subdivided into triangu- 
lar compartments. At one end of the room 
is the proscenium arch, built of plaster on 
a skeleton of triangular cross-section; the 
pointed shoulders in the intrados are formed 
over light curved strips, fastened in pairs to 
the inner arch strips and suitably braced. 
This framework is stiffened by the expanded 
metal and plaster. Although in this par- 
ticular case the arch is not altogether happy 
as to general effect, it serves to illustrate a 
mode of construction which, besides being 
light and strong, lends itself readily to the 
expression of any form of design in keeping 
with the material. 











The Gas THE most conspicuous objects 
1¢Gasand . a“ aR 
Allied Trades in the Gas Exhibition now 
Exhibition. being held in the Royal 
Aquarium, London, are the incandescent 
gas-burners and the acetylene exhibits. 
The Exhibition as a whole can scarcely be 
considered worthy of the industry or indus- 
tries it is supposed to represent; but 
there are, nevertheless, several stalls which 
make an admirable display and afford 
striking illustration of the material advance 
which has been made during the last 
decade in the methods of utilising gas. 
The New Sunlight Incandescent Com- 
pany in particular has a most brilliant 
array of mantles and shades of various 
shapes, sizes, and colours; and this com- 
pany is worthily supported—or opposed 
—by the somewhat similar exhibits of the 
Welsbach Company, and of Falk, Hadel- 
mann, & Co. Several of the leading gas- 
stove manufacturers are represented, and 
the well-known firm of Crossley Bros, 
demonstrate with their gas engines the 
utility of gas when applied to the production 
of electric light. The acetylene industry is 
represented by Turr’s Acetylene Gas Syndi- 
cate, the Buffington Gas Light Company, 
Messrs. Thorn ,& ‘Hoddle, and others. 
The Exhibition will remain open until the 
23rd instant. 





THE “English Education Ex- 

The Education hibition,” open till the 27th 
; ' inst. at the Imperial Institute, 
though it is not without the bazaar and shop 
element, is of more general interest than we 
expected to find it. It is not perhaps very 
easy to see how Education can be the subject 
of an exhibition; but the two great Uni- 
versities, as well as that of Durham, Univer- 
sity College, London, University College, 
Liverpool, various other Institutes, and 
the principal public schools of England, 
have made this an opportunity for collective 
exhibits of illustrations of their buildings 
and of subjects connected with uni- 
versity and school work, which are of 
considerable interest. Among the contribu- 
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tions sent from University College will be 
found a portfolio, the contents of which 
illustrate the work of the classes of archi- 
tecture in that college, comprising photo- 
graphs illustrating buildings actually erected 
by former students of the present pro- 
fessors, and also a considerable collec- 
tion of studies by past and present students. 
University College, Sheffield, is noticeable 
for its exhibits of engineering models. On 
the other wall, parallel to that and the screen 
on which the universities and secondary 
schools are illustrated, are ranged the 
exhibits of work done at the School Board 
schools of several of the principal cities, that 
of the School Board for London of course 
occupying the largest place, and showing 
a great deal of good practical and technical 
work. In a gallery reached by a rather 
circuitous and inconvenient route is a large 
exhibit of technical work, art students’ work, 
building work, &c., done under the London 
School Board and under various other 
institutions. The whole exhibition is of 
course of a very miscellaneous character, but 
there is a good deal of interest to be got 
from it. 





Ir is stated that this building, 
Han tis which stands at the north-west 
Kooms: — eorner of Hanover-street, and 
has been occupied of late by the St. George's 
Club, is about to be converted into shops 
and sets of residential chambers and flats. 
The original rooms, considerably altered 
during recent years, had been erected on the 
site of Lord Dillon’s town house for Gallini, 
and were used for concerts which King 
George II]. and members of the Royal 
family frequently attended, and for masque- 
rades and routs. Cipriani painted the 
ceiling of the great room, measuring 
go ft. by 35 ft. After the destruction 
by fire in 1830 of the old Argyll Rooms in 
Regent-street (built by Nash for Joseph 
Welch), the Philharmonic Concerts were 
transferred to the Hanover-square Rooms, 
and were continued there until 1866. Before 
that time the Rooms had been used for the 
performance of the “Concerts of Ancient 
Music,” and for a long period the annual 
performances of the “ Messiah” were given 
there on behalf of the Royal Society of 
Musicians. We believe that the association 
of the building with musical entertainments 
ceased with the close of the first series of 
the concerts of the Henry Leslie Choir. 
The present premises are held on a lease, of 
which thirty-one years are unexpired. 





THE Society of Fine Arts has 
on view a collection of sixty 
water-colour drawings by Mr. 
Frank Saltfleet entitled “From London to 
the Sea,” consisting entirely of shipping 
scenes on the Thames. Considering the 
wording of the title, it would have been more 
effective if the drawings had been hung in a 
regular sequence in regard to the scenes, 
commencing with the Thames at West- 
minster and going on in progression down 
the river; this has not been done, and they 
are arranged rather promiscuously. Mr. 
Saltfleet is excellent at shipping, which he 
thoroughly understands; he is not so 
successful with water. Thames water is not 
very clear, certainly, but it does not, as in 
No. 11, look like wet sand; and generally 
speaking the movement and effect of water 
are not well conveyed; an exception is 
“The Top of the Tide, Deptford” (27), 


Mr. Saltfleet's 
Drawings. 








Sketch in St. Lé, Normandy. By Mr. R. H. E, Hill, A.R.1.B.A. 





where the water is treated in a freer 
and bolder manner than in most 
of the others. As studies of shipping 
many of the drawings are admirable; we 
may mention especially “‘ Closehauled ” (32), 
two red-sailed barges doing their best to 
work to windward, gunwale deep in the 
water on the lee side—this is perhaps the 
best work in the collection. Among others 
are “Unloading a Norwegian Ice-boat, 
Rotherhithe” (4); ‘Straw ‘Barge below 
Greenwich” (5); “Red Sails and White 
Sails, Woolwich” (7), a fine effect of colour 
and atmosphere; “ The Fussy Tug” (12), a 
capital likeness of a sort of craft we have 





all seen from the Embankment; “ Nearing | 
Northfleet” (23), in which the large ship in | 
the foreground is very well treated; and | 
“The Domes of Heaven the Towers of. 
Earth” (34), a very fine sky hanging over | 
the Tower Bridge. We regret to see that | 


| 
} 


the Society have had to give up to their| 
landlord the large north room, the most 
spacious though not the best lighted of the 
galleries; the new south room is admirably | 
lighted, but not so large as the old room. 





THE LaTe Mr. DoLtMAN.—In the obituary 
— of “rs — Mr. Dollman in our last issue the 
Sentence “at the age of thirty-three he entered the 
Office of Mr. G. Basevi” should have been “in the 


year 1833,” at which time Mr. Dollman was twenty 
years old, 








SKETCH IN ST. LO, NORMANDY. 


THE Church of Notre Dame (formerly 4 
cathedral) is a fine specimen of Late French 
Gothic, and is well worthy of study by archi- 
tects. It occupies a fine position at the top oi 
the hill on which the town is built, and its two 
handsome western towers and spires are very 
conspicuous. There are double aisles to nave 
and choir, and on the north side is one of the 
very few external stone pulpits now to be met 
with surmounted by a fine crocketted canopy. 

The windows are filled with stained glass 
presented by Louis XI. in memory of a repulse 
by the town of the Bretons in 1467. The town 
is beautifully situated on the River Vire, and 
derives its name from St. Laudus, one of its 
early bishops. ls 

The sketch was made from a position in the 
north aisle of the nave looking east, and shows 
the French characteristic of dying the vaulting 
ribs and arch-moulds on to the columns with- 
out the intervention of capitals. The mouldings 
are very similar to contemporary English 

ork. R. H. Ernest HILL. 


—_ 
i ae 


THE SOCIETY OF MINIATURE PAINTERS.—The 
private view of the fifth aanual exhibition will take 





place on Tuesday, 16th inst., at the Modern Gallery 


175, Bond-street, W. The exhibition will be open 


to the public from the 17th inst. to February 24. 


BUILDING CRISIS AT EDINBURGH.—It is stated 


that a very grave crisis has arisen in the building 
trade at Edinburgh, and two firms have had to 
suspend payment. One of these is said to be the 
largest speculative builders in the city, and the 
liabilities are understood to be of very large amount. 
A number of other: firms have been badly hit, and 
further failures ate anticipated. The principal 
cause of the collapse is the dearness of money, 
which has wi 
disposition of banks to restrict advances. 


out the margin of profit, and the 
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THE DURABILITY OF PAINT. 


Tyis subject is one of very great importance 
il] users of paint, whether it be the house 
orator, coach painter, or sign painter, and 
i re the question of how durable a paint may 
‘can be considered, there are a great many 
‘ts to be taken into account. Thus, we 
st rst Of all consider the nature of the 
pmponents of the paint; for, needless to 
y, aithough all paints are compounded 
echanically in the same way, and, as a 
neral rule, with the same vehicles and 
iers, yet the nature of the pigment (i.c., 
iouring) matter has to be considered because 
DiVur . . 

, intelligent explanation of the physical and 
hemical changes in a paint can be given until 
enature of the pigmentary component is con- 
dered ; this is so, because pigments are so 
sry diverse in their chemical composition, 
pne being oxides of metals, others carbonates, 
hers sulphates, chromates, arsenates, silicates, 
while some few are of animal and others 
vegetable origin. Now, it will be conceded 
hat it is impossible to make such diverse 
aterials produce always a uniform compound 
hemically considered). Next to knowing the 
nture of the pigmentary components, we have 
» consider the physical influences to which 
pint isexposed before we can fully explain 
; permanence or durability. Let us just 
fect for a moment on what these in- 
ences are. Whether the surface that is 
hinted be an interior or exterior one, there is 
ways a certain amount of dust and gritty 
articles floating or being blown about in the 
ir. On exterior surfaces such gritty particles 
sand, &c., play a very destructive part in the 
pearing away of paint, because they scratch 
e paint, and so, by abrasion, wear it away, 
d,at the same time, by cutting furrows in 
ehard exterior surface of the coat of paint, 
Hlow moisture and deleterious gases to reach 
e still soft interior portion of the coat of paint. 
his scratching of the surface of paint is a 
echanical influence, and it is more destructive 
n a hard coat of paint than on a soft and, 
erefore, elastic one. To guard against this 
estructive influence there is very little remedy. 
he only feasible one is to make the paint one 
at will be as elastic as possible. To produce 
chan elastic one, as little driers as possible 
ould be used, and instead of a boiled oil 
eing used as the vehicle in which to grind up 
e pigment, an oleo-resinous medium should 
used, or else linseed-oil varnish be the sole 
ehicle. Such fluid will allow the coat of 
aint to become gradually solid throughout its 
epth at a uniform rate, and dry to a homo- 
eneous elastic mass. On interior surfaces, of 
ourse, such mechanical abrasion of the sur- 
ace of paint would not occur to such a great 
‘tent, but there must be another destructive 
fluence, viz., dirt and dust clinging to the 
uriace, and to effect the removal of such 
it the paint is frequently cleaned. If the 
leaning be effected by merely dusting the 
aint with a} dusting-brush or a cloth, there 
§ then a certain amount of friction, and conse- 
uent mechanical abrasion of the paint ; while 
the paint be cleaned by washing with soap 
nd water, and possibly soda and water, there 
re other destructive influences set to work to 
duce the permanence of the paint. The 
fluences in this case are chemical ones, 
pecause the cleansing fluid is of an alkaline 
ature. Now alkalies will set up decomposi- 
on to both paint and varnish, because an 
ikali will convert the oil vehicles of a paint 
‘0 4 saponaceous compound, and in the 
Se of a paint, the alkali will unite with 
e fesinous component of the varnish to 
‘ol 4 resin. These facts are easily verified. 
: ‘s, melt a little soda in water and pour this 
Hkaline fluid into linseed oil ; you will find that 
mixture forms a soap, which is soluble in 
“we Again, cut up some common soap and 
ron it in a little water by boiling it therein, 
ty me the soap has dissolved, you will be 
° fo mix either linseed oil, turpentine, 
wun, or water with such soap water—in 
weedy ey the soapy mass forms a ready 
buids um, which will unite with any of these 
nd hee again, dissolve some soda in water 
. ros some resin—copal, amber, sandarac, 
huid mon resin (colophony)—in the alkaline 
me Ri will find that the resin unites with 
bie ui and forms a new compound—which, 
veleae fe called a resinate. If you collect this 
in die, a filter, you will be able to dissolve 

Now ~ water, spirit, oil, or turpentine. 
why it j rom these facts we can understand 
is that when a coat of paint has been 





washed a few times it shows signs of wearing 
off, so much so, in fact, that a coat of paint 
can be made so attenuated that you will even- 
tually reach the primary coat ; then we see that 
the washing of a coat of paint isa chemico- 
physical destructive influence. 

Apart from this chemical disintegration of a 
coat of paint or varnish by washing it, there is 
also another destructive influence engendered, 
viz., the penetration of moisture through the 
paint to the surface beneath ; and if the surface 
be an absorbent one, then moisture will be 
absorbed beneath the surface of the paint and 
thereby become a source of destruction. In 
this way the absorbed water will be gathered 
up beneath the paint in patches if the paint be 
subjected to the influence of heat, and as this 
confined water cannot escape through the 
paint, it will cause the paint to swell or 
bulge out from the material in which it 
is laid, and so cause blisters in the coat 
of paint. The water in these blisters, when 
it becomes saturated into the pores of the wood, 
will leave the bulged-up paint detached from 
the material on which it is laid. At a subse- 
quent date, as these bulged-up patches of 
paint dry, they will become brittle, and then fall 
off, leaving exposed bare patches of wood 
beneath. 

If the surface of the paint be at all crusted, 
the absorption of water is very great ; but it is 
not necessary for the paint to be crusted in 
theleast, as the oil vehicle of paint is not 
waterproof, but it readily allows the impenetra- 
tion of water. On this point a well-known 
American expert on painting materials* made 
the following experiment—to quote his own 
words: “ We made some experiments by 
covering pieces of glass with ordinary linseed 
oil, and allowed them to dry and harden for a 
couple of weeks ; these coated glasses then had 
water placed upon them, and were covered 
so that the water would not evaporate, To our 
astonishment, when we examined the glasses 
the next morning, we found that the dried 
linseed oil had soaked up water, and wherever 
the water had touched it the coating pre- 
sented the appearance of a shrivelled-up apple. 
On allowing the water to evaporate, the coating 
dried down again to its place, but it is quite 
evident that the dried linseed did not repel 
water, and that under the action of the water 
disintegration was taking place. Dried linseed 
oil containing pigment is a different matter, 
as will be explained later on, and it is also pos- 
sible that, as this progresses, dried linseed 
oil may so change chemically that it is 
less acted on \by water. Our experiments 
do not give definite proof on this point, but 
we are very strongly convinced that the action 
of water is, all things considered, the most 
potent cause of the deterioration and destruc- 
tion of paints. Indeed, we have already made 
some study on the question of rendering the 
paint waterproof, and we know of others who 
have spent a great deal of time in trying to 
develop a waterproof coating to go over 
paints and varnishes. Our belief is that if any 
good paint could be rendered absolutely water- 
proof its durability both in protecting the sur- 
face and in appearance would be more than 
doubled ; and we do not at the moment know 
of any field in which the reward would be 
more sure and abundant than for some simple 
device which would render paints incapable of 
being acted on by water. 

Our belief as to the destructive action 
of water on paint is so strong that we 
use a water-test as a quick method of 
arriving at the durability of any proposed 
mixture. . . . After looking over all the pos- 
sible causes of deterioration, as above described, 
we decided that water alone was the chief 
single cause ; and, as said above, if a proposed 
paint or mixture does not stand under water, 
we regard it as inferior. We really know of 
no single quick test so good as simply to 
expose the paint to water for a few hours. It 
is not at all strange to find, as the result of such 
a test, both changes in the shade of the pig- 
ment and changes in the integrity of. the 
paint.” 

The above words were printed nearly ten 
years ago, and what conclusion the writer of 
this has come to by now it is impossible to 
say, but according to recent experience with 
paint, and experiments with ditto, the cause of 
linseed oil being permeable to water is due to 
the elimination of glycerine in the oil as it 
dries. This linseed oil consists chiefly of three 





* Dr. C. B. Dudley, chemist to an American railway 
company. 


fatty acids and a peculiar base glycerine, and 
by oxygen combining with these fatty acids 
the oil becomes oxidised into linoxide, while 
the base glycerine is expelled. Now a 
glycerine is soluble in water in all proportions, 
it will be conceivable that linseed oil, durin; 
its drying process, consists of partially oxidised 
fatty acids and this water-absorbing glycerin: 
consequently the drying linseed oil does m 
present a perfectly water repelling film, but 
that is permeated with water-imbibing con 
ponents, and thus the vehicle of drying oil is 
pierced with holes, so to speak, where the non 
drving glycerine particles lie. This fact appears 
to have been unknown to Dr. Dudley, { 
throughout his writings on the subject 
paint, the writer has failed to notice anv 
ference to it. 

The following chemical ¢ uation will ex 
plain the action of the expulsion of glyce: 
from the linseed oil during the process ot 
drying (that is, in correct words, the oxidat 
of the fatty acids or conversion into linoxick 

When an oxide is added to a fatt: 
hydrocarbon) oil, the oxide combines with t 
fatty acids to form an oleate of the met 
base of the oxide, and glycerine is produ 

The chemical formula of olein (one « 
fatty acids of both linseed oil and olive oi 
C; H; 3Cis Hyg O2 ; while the chemical formula 
of sodium hydroxide is NaO H 

Now, when these two bodies are mixed 
together the following reaction occurs :-— 

C; H; 3C,, Ha, O2 + 3Na OH 

3Na C,, Hy, O. + C, H; (O H 

Sodium oleate. Glycerine. 
(Soap.) i 

If instead of sodium hydroxide (/.., soda | 
which is only used in soap making) we m 
an oxide of a metal with linseed oil, a simi! 
reaction occurs, but of course the oleate | 
duced is the oleate of the metal formi 
base of the oxide ; thus if it be red oxide of it 
pigment, the oleate is an oleate of iron ; if t 
oxide be of lead—as red lead or litharg¢ 
the oleate is of lead, a lead soap, and s 
Now some of these metallic oleates or soap 
are soluble in water—particularly so those oi 
lead—and others not readily soluble, but are of 
a non-drying or pulverulent nature. Such, for 
example, as that produced by mixing zin 
white with linseed oil. 

Now, every one knows that common wash 
ing soaps are soluble in water, and that as 
they dissolve a large amount of froth or scum 
is produced, but every one does not know 
that such froth or scum is due to the 
presence of resin in the soap, yet such is 
the case. Soapmakers, to increase the 
weight of the soap at a cheap rate, 
what they calla “filler” to the soap mass p 
duced by the union of the lye, and oil or fat 
such filler is either common resin, fuller’s earth, 
lime, or some other cheap body which 
form a scum when the soap is rubbed up will 
water. In this we see the resin (which in this 
case has become a resinate byits combination 
with the soda lye) is also a body 
water. From this fact it is easy to under- 
stand how it is that a coat of paint or varnish 
after being washed with soap and water, o1 
soda and water, a few times will gradually wear 
away and become attenuated. Yet another 
cause of want of durability in a paint is its 
liability to peel off. Dr. Dudley, on this point, 
says, “It is well recognised that in certain 
places paints do not adhere well to the surfaces, 
andiit is also well recognised that some paints 
do not adhere as well as others. This is a 
marked characteristic, so far as our experience 
goes, of white zinc, namely, that it peels. We 
have never noticed any other pigment which 
possesses this property in any marked degree. 
It is difficult to say why this pigment should 
peel so badly. The most plausible theory which 
we have ever runacross is that the zinc white 
combines with the oil used in the paint forming 
a species of zinc soap, and the zine soap we 
know to bea brittle, non-adhesive substance 
We do not think this theory has ever been 
definitely established by experiment, and give 
it for what it is worth.” As we have already 
mentioned, Dr. Dudley apparently was un- 
aquainted with the chemical reaction that 
occurs between pigment and the constituents 
of fixed oils; the equation given above fully 
explains the cause of such brittleness. Every 
painter knows that a mixture of red lead and 
linseed oil forms a solid putty, which eventually 
becomes insoluble in water, but such com- 
pound although hard is not very brittle. A 
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Powick Bridge, near Great Malvern. From a sketch by Mr. R. W. Paul. 








however would form a brittle mass that could | acid, and this acid in the paint would react on 
easily be pulverised. | the lead pigment of the paint and form sulphide 

Some reader may ask how is it that, if|of lead, which is black or brownish. Every 
oleate of lead or lead soaps are soluble in! painter knows how dark a coat of white lead 
water, that this mixture of red lead and oil is | paint will become after exposure to the air for 


insoluble in that fluid? The answer is this:}some time, whether the exposure be in the | 


Red lead, which is an oxide of lead, not only| interior or the exterior of a dwelling. The 
combines with the fatty oil acids of the linseed | darkening to a dirty drab hue is simply due to 
oil, but at the same time also combines with | this cause. Another destructive influence of 
the glycerine that has been eliminated from | deleterious gases is the action of ammonia gas. 
the oil, and thus a solid mass is produced of | This gasis of an alkaline nature, and thereby 


a mixture of red lead and glycerine; as if 
litharge and glycerine be made, you will find 
that a very useful cement is produced by such 
mixture. Now, it is easy to see that if the 
compound formed by pigment and vehicle 


jit, to a small extent, disintegrates the oil or 
| varnish vehicle of a paint, whereby a further 
| decomposition of the paint can occur. 

| The influence of light on paint has been 


| demonstrated to be one of a destructive nature 


is of a brittle, pulverulent nature, that it will/as regards some pigments, chiefly those of an 


not possess much adhesiveness, but be readily 
brushed or shaken off the surface on which it 
is laid as soon as the elasticity of the oil is 
lost by the drying of the oil ; hence the peeling 
of the paint. 

Another point concerning the peeling or 
non-adhesion of a paint to a particular sur- 
face is given in the cases of painting galvanised 
iron and of zinc. It is not every kind of paint 
that will adhere to such material. This in the 
case of the galvanised iron is probably due to 
galvanic current set up by the action of the 
fatty acids on the iron and zinc with which it 
is galvanised, but in the case of zinc such 
electric current cannot be supposed to exist, as 
there is only one kind of metal present. The 
writer’s investigations on this point have so far 
not provided sufficiently tangible proof to 
attempt to offer an explanation on the cause | 
of such non-adherence. 


organic origin, and those which owe their 
colour to the presence of an aniline dye, It 
has been demonstrated by experts that the 
destructive action of light is chiefly due to the 
presence of moisture ; in dry air the destruc- 
tive element is very feeble. The actual kind 
of destructiveness is a weakening or fading of 
the tone of colour of the pigments. As 
we have already shown that moisture 
is present in a paint (due to the pre- 
sence of the glycerine and the absorption 
of water ¥! the glycerine) it is easy to under- 
stand that fierce sunlight will cause a bleaching 
or fading of tone. The influence of light is a 
physical one, but it is conceivable that some 
physical action may set up a chemical one in the 
paint components. Yet another cause of want 
of durability in a paint is due to the nature 
of the material on which the paint is laid, 





Possibly the non-jif it be absorbent much of the oil vehicle 


adherence is due to the glycerine which is elimi-|in the paint may be absorbed if the material 


nated from the oil vehicle being driven to the |be not properly primed. 


under surface of the paint,and as the zinc is non- | 
absorbent the coat of paint cannot, owing to the | 
layer of glycerine beneath it, became adherent | 
to the zinc surface. Still another deleterious | 
influence that destroys the durability of a paint | 
is the action of noxious gases on the paint ;| 
such influence is a chemical one. Sulphur is a | 
substance which readily combines with lead | 
salts to form a new compound, therefore, the 
action of gases in which sulphur is a com- 
ponent, such as sulphuric acid gas, is precisely 
the same as mixing lead salts and sulphur 
together. In the case of a paint the oil 
vehicle protects the lead pigment from actual 
contact with the sulphuric fumes for some time, 
but as we have already said, the oil vehicle is not 
waterproof, therefore the combination of the 
sulphurous fumes with the glycerine and water | 





In other cases 


|the material which is painted may be a 


non-absorbent one and in other ways the 
material and paint may be antagonistic to 
each other, but cases can only be dealt with 
locally by the painter himself who alone can 
best know what is the right kind of paint to 
employ. 

The final destructive influence in the 
durability of paint is that of chemical action, 
but chemical reaction is too intricate to deal 
with in this paper, and requires a separate 
paper to itself, H. C, STANDAGE. 


—_ 
— T 


NEW CLOCK, CHOBHAM CHURCH.—A new clock 
was started going on Saturday last in the tower of this 
church. It was made and fixed by Messrs. }. W: 
Benson, Limited, of Ludgate-hill, London, who 
have made many other large clocks in the neigh- 





that is in the paint would produce sulphuric! bourhood. 


PICTURESQUE SPOTS NEAR 
MALVERN. 


UNDER this title Mr. Roland W. Paul ha 
produced a small set of very charming pe 
sketches of a few places of picturesque o 
architectural interest near Malvern. They 
include Powick Bridge, Colwall Church 
Pickersleigh House, Little Malvern Priory 
Church, and Easington Manor House. They 
are lithographed to a uniform size, and form 3 
set in a suitable envelope.* , 

We give a reprint of one of them, Powick 
Bridge. It isa curious specimen of the irregular 
architecture of many old country bridges, 
owing to their having been repaired and the 
arches rebuilt at different dates. The seconé 
arch from the foreground, with its elliptical 
line, is obviously a good deal later than the 
piers. ze 

Powick Bridge was the scene of a skirmis) 
before the battle of Worcester. A couple 0 
miles higher up the Teme (which it crosses) 's 
another old bridge, at Bransford ; the piers o 
this, however, alone remain, the road being 
now carried on girders laid on the old piers. 


—_ 
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NEW MARKET HALL AND MARKET 
SHOPS FOR LEEDS. 


THE designs by Messrs. Leeming & Leeming 
which were awarded the first premiug in the 
recent competition for a new market hall and 
shops for Leeds, and which have since been 
adopted by the City Council, have bees 
exhibited to the public in the Municipal 
Buildings, Leeds. Unfortunately the pro 
moters of the competition have not thought 
advisable to exhibit the whole of the drawings 
submitted in the competition, nor even thos¢ 
which have been awarded the second and third 
premiums, so that it is impossible to com: 
pare the designs which have met with the 
approval of the Council with the unsuccess/ul 
ones. It is only reasonable and just to the 
other competitors, and to the public who have 
to pay for a building, the estimated cost ° 
which exceeds 80,000/., that the whole of the 
designs should be open for inspection. W¢ 
believe, however, that only six designs wert 
submitted altogether, which is an unusually 
small number for such a costly and importan! 
undertaking. The competition was doomed 
more or less to failure from the commencement! 
on account of the conditions. We noted that 


* They are published at the Devereux Gallery, Belle 











Vue-terrace, Great Malvern. 
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e Leeds and Yorkshire Architectural Society, 
t the time these conditions were issued, 
protested against them, and we suppose that is 
ihe reason why so few of the local practitioners 


ted. 

ca competitions for the Cartwright 

semorial Hall at Bradford, a building which 
was to cost about 40,000/., and that for this 

market hall, which is to cost over 80,000/., 

ere both instituted about the same time ; and 
js remarkable that for the former, where the 
ynditions were exceedingly well arranged 
snder the guidance of an eminent architect, 
who was appointed assessor before the compe- 

tion was advertised, there were about 120 

ompetitors ; while in the latter case, where 

ere were many objectionable clauses in the 

sonditions, and no assessor was appointed at 
he commencement, there were only six com- 
netitors. When will promoters of competi- 
ons learn that it is to their interest to formu- 
te conditions having some consideration for 
ine architects, and thereby obtaining a greater 
esponse to their invitations ? 

The building here proposed is shown in five 
plans, on full double-elephant sheets of paper, 
by four water-colour perspective drawings also 
Houbleelephant in size (elevations were not 
sked for), and one sheet only of sections. The 
plans are to one-eighth scale, and are all fully 
oloured up showing the materials to be used. 
This represents an unnecessary amount of 
work to ask architects in good practice to 
hndertake on the slender chance of gaining 
he competition. Returning to the proposal as 
hown here, we find the scheme consists of a 
entral hall 243 ft. by 102ft., covered with iron 
nd glass roofs, surrounded on three sides, 
owards Vicar-lane, Kirkgate, and Ludgate- 
ill, by shops having no connexion with the 
arket, but facing into those _ streets. 
On the remaining side the hall abuts 
against the ends of the shop blocks of 
he existing market, the alleys of which are 
ade accessible from the proposed new hall. 
here are corner entrances to the hall at the 
angles of Vicar-lane and Kirkgate and Vicar- 
ane and Ludgate-hill, and north and south 
doors into Kirkgate and Ludgate-hill. The 
entral hall has a central and north, south, east, 
and west avenues, with forty-three shops 
against the outside walls and eighty-four stalls 
acing into the avenues,iand a balcony, 6 ft. 6 in. 
wide, round, with an upper tier of shops. 
here are staircases to this balcony at each 
angle of the building and adjoining each of 
the entrances. The shops facing into the 
streets have show-rooms, kitchens, and living- 
ooms over on first, second, and third floors, 
and a fourth floor in the roof. 

The plan seems a very conveniently arranged 
one. We suppose modern commercialism is 
chiefly responsible for the elevations. The 
principal impression they give is that the 
building is quite unlike a market. For an 
ordinary street frontage of shops for Shaftes- 
bury-avenue or Oxford-street, where as much 
Plate glass as possible was an all-important 
condition for the ground floor, the design 
Would be very good, but there is no suggestion 
olamarket anywhere. There are three stories 
of heavy stonework or terra-cotta, with gables 
forming a fourth story, standing upon very 
little apparent support, and this weak effect 
Is heightened by heavy pavilioned roofs, cir- 
cular domes (which stand on ordinary oblong 
‘ioW-rooms below, and are quite unexpressed 
on the plan), turrets, and heavy gables. The 
€nirances are shown to have large groined- 
Vaulted archways flanked by massive turrets, 
all standing on glass. If some solid stonework 
could be obtained on each side of the archways 
and to the angle turrets and a much simpler 
*- devised, the external appearance of the 
ree would be materially improved. The 
~ = the ironwork to the roofs of the hall 
oree be better if simplified ; one looks in 
tee for any originality or any departure from 

Toaufacturer’s usual pattern book. 
City conclusion, we must repeat that the Leeds 
me Council are establishing a very bad pre- 
Om rn in not exhibiting the whole of the 
‘ me submitted, and thereby creating an 
would berg Suspicion which we are sure they 
aa the first to repudiate were the point 

Perly brought before them. 

ot 


mai RHOUSE INFIRMARY, LISKEARD, CORN- 
by the 1 rns infi which has been erected 
few dg me" eard Board of Guardians was opened a 
ing em fe The contractors for the new build- 
Mr, J essrs. Bartlett & Hobbs, of Linkinhorne ; 
Sansom, of Liskeard, being the architect. 
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MAGAZINES AND REVIEWS. 


THE Architectural Review (Boston), Vol. ¥E, 

No. 12, contains an interesting series of illus- 
trations of the decorative treatment of the 
Magazine Room of the University Club, New 
York, by Messrs. McKim, Mead, & White. 
These are in classic—exceedingly classic— 
style, but there is some novelty as well 
as refinement in the treatment of the 
details. The same architects’ general and 
detail elevation of the Brooklyn Institute, 
however, contains nothing which might 
not have been got out of books of Greek 
architecture ; and we observe that the same 
issue contains a long and enthusiastic letter 
from Mr. Frank E. Perkins, of the University 
of Pennsylvania, declaring (and glorying in the 
fact) that the Ecole des Beaux-Arts has been 
accepted as the real source of teaching 
in architecture. It is an excellent system— 
for Frenchmen ; what we regret is that 
American artists should be so ready 
and even eager to make themselves into 
French artists. “The Elimination of the 
Superfluous,” is the title of an article by Mr. 
W. R. Emerson, who draws a good contrast 
between the simplicity of some of the palaces 
of the Renaissance and the amount of orna- 
ment in modern designs for similar buildings. 
It is rather amusing to find that in this article 
the Ecole des Beaux-Arts’ prize designs are 
cited as the special sinners in this respect—and 
with reason. Their authors are never content 
with simplicity, but are always endeavouring 
to outvie each other in the production of designs 
of the most tremendous and showy character. 
In the Berlin Architektur-Welt the section of 
architecture is occupied entirely with dwelling 
houses of one kind or another, of which the 
most pleasing to English eyes are the smaller 
suburban examples. In the town houses there 
is far too obvious an endeavour after doing 
something noticeable. The exceedingly rough 
chromo-lithograph sketch of the entrance to a 
house in the Thiergartenstrasse was surely not 
worth either the separate plate or the expense 
of printing. 
In “Quarterly Notes on Roman Britain,” in 
the Antiquary, it is mentioned that some im- 
portant excavations have been commenced at 
Melandra Castle, near Glossop, by local archzo- 
logists, with the assistance of Mr. J. Garstang. 
Melandra is a small Roman fort 4oo ft. by 
350 ft. square, near Dinting Station on the 
Great Central Railway. Mr. Garstang and his 
party have cleared the east gateway, part of 
the walls, the four corner turrets, and the prz- 
torium. It is expected that the work will be 
resumed next summer. Mr. Feasey continues 
his serial essay on “Curiosities of and in our 
Ancient Churches,” in which he takes up, 
among other things, the vexed question 
of low side windows, and sums up briefly 
all the existing theories, but without specially 
supporting any one. He also touches on 
hagioscopes. It is curious that in connexion 
with this subject we never see any refer- 
ence to the interesting example of Manorbier 
church in Pembrokeshire, a church which 
may be said to be riddled with cross-cuttings 
of this kind ; and what is more to the purpose, 
on the north side these hagioscope openings 
are sighted from a Jow side window, a point 
which the theorists on the intention of low 
side windows might find of interest. We may 
add that the Pembrokeshire churches, in the 
south at all events, show frequent examples of 
these oblique openings which are called 
“hagioscopes ;"" they are, in fact, quite a 
characteristic of the district. 

The Engineering Magazine is more purely 
engineering than usual, but the article on 
“Mechanical Transport Appliances’ deals 
with a subject which may be of practical 
interest to all contractors for work, on a great 
scale, whether under architects or engineers. 
“ Actnal Experience with the Premium Plan” 
in a large workshop (the Bickford Drill and 
Tool Co., Cincinnati) gives a curious insight into 
the suspicion of the typical artisan in regard to 
any new system of payment, even when it is 
demonstrated that it is a pecuniary gain to 
him and has been devised primarily for his 
benefit. 

The Art Fournal includes an article by Mr. 
Claude Phillips on “ What the Brush Cannot 
Paint,” a tolerably large subject! on which 
painters will not all be in agreement. One 
would have thought that among such subjects 
was to be reckoned dew-drenched furze under 
the morning sun ; yet Millais managed to make 





a painting of it that at least was nota failure as 
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paintings go. We do not know that there: is 
much profit to be got by the consideration of the 
subject, but it is a pleasant one to write about. 
The number includes a short article on 
" Electric Lighting,” of course from the 
artistic point of view, introducing illustrations 
of several fairly good trade designs for brackets 
and lamp-stands, but no artists’ work. 

The Studio (December 15) contains illustrated 
articles on the works of Alfred Sisley and 
Wilhelm Leibl. 

The Artist includes among its contents an 
article on “Point and Pillow Laces” by Mr. 
W. G. Boudoin, with some most fascinating 
illustrations. 

The Century contains, in its series of “ Cole's 

Old English Masters,” a short article on Sir 
Thos. Lawrence, by Mr. C. Van Dyke, which 
is rather a good set-off against the exaggerated 
importance which French critics have lately 
attached to Lawrence’s work. M. Van Dyke's 
estimate of him is much more reasonable and 
more sound in a critical sense. Mr. Cole's 
engraving after the picture of “The Two 
Sisters” is admirable. The colour - printed 
illustrations to the article on “ New Antarctic 
Discoveries’ are very effective and are worth 
giving as suggestions to help the imagination 
to realise the effects of light in those sub-polar 
regions, but of course they should be taken as 
suggestions only, so far as the resources of 
colour-printing allow. 
In Scribner Mr. Jesse Williams, under the 
title “The Walk up Town in New York,” 
givesa description with pen and photographs 
of some of the features of New York streets. 
Under the heading “ The Field of Art” is a 
rather good little essay ‘On Portrait Art, by 
a Portrait Painter,’ some of the remarks in 
which have a bearing on the modern theory of 
painting the impression, or the “mind,” of the 
sitter, instead of being content with letting the 
facts of his physiognomy speak for themselves in 
the portrait. 


* All we see in men is light and shadow and 
colour. We do not even see form, still less any- 
thing beneath it. Painting the soul is only imitating 
the external manifestations of it as displayed in 
muscular action. Character is to be found in a hand 
or movement, as well as in a head. It is well- 
known that detectives agree that the most difficult 
part for a man to disguise is his back, Impres- 
sionism has done some good in confining the 
artist to the representation of that which he sees. 
All departures from that are dangerous. The painter 
who paints the pupil of the eye in a face twenty feet 
away, paints what he knows, not what he sees, and 
is untrue to nature. Old Denner, in representing 
the hairs and pores of the skin, was tar from 
correct. Those are to be discovered by the magni- 
fying-glass, not by the eye. 

Let the artist train .himself to paint what he 
sees, and resist the temptation to add or to take 
away.” 

The Asiatic Quarterly Review, which seldom 
deals with any archzeological subject (though 
we should imagine its title gave ample scope 
for such), includes an article on “ The Chateau 
de Ramezay at Montreal” ; concerning which, 
on the other hand, one does not sce how 
Montreal comes into the field of a professedly 
“ Asiatic” periodical. The article is mainly 
historical in the usual sense—i.e., dealing with 
the history and doings of men, but there are 
some details about the house. The Chateau of 
Ramezay was used for various governmental 
purposes since the union of Upper and Lower 
Canada in 1841. Some of the vaults had 
formerly been used as dungeons or for storing 
food supplies in the days when the raids of the 
Iroquois rendered cultivation almost im- 
possible. 

“ Under the English Governors, these vaults were 
used as wine-cellars, servants’ offices, and quarters 
for the Governor’s guard, for the preservation of 
the old French and English official and other 
records, and for the storage of fuel and supplies. 
In one vault we still find the kitchen. The huge 
fireplace was fitted up above with an arrangement 
for smoking ham and bacon, while on one side 
opened a large oven, about 5 ft. in diameter, for 
baking bread. In a recess close by was hung a 
drum, in which worked, like a squirrel in a cage, 
the turnspit-dog that roasted the joints. In the 
corner of another vault still lies a portion of the 
first system of water-pipes used in Montreal. It is 
the trunk of a tree, 10 ft. or 12 ft. long, by 9 in. or 
10 in, in diameter, hollowed out. The walls of the 
vaults are in some places of great thickness, 
ranging from 5 ft.to Sft. In the early part of the 
eighteenth century, when a good house was built, it 
was solidly built. It is stated that some fifty years 
ago, soon after the chateau ceased to be the 
residence of the Governors, the City Council 
authorised the demolitioa of a portion of it, 
in order to open up a thoroughfare. The building 
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was thus cut in two. The portion which is now] who would at an early date submit proposals 


used as the museum was retained by the civic 
authorities. The remainder was turned into a 

When, in 1893, the Provincial Govern- 
ment offered it for sale by public auction, it was 
bought by the Corporation of the City of Montreal 
with the view of preserving the building and esta- 
blishing in it a free public archzxological, scientific, 
and historical museum. In 1895 the custody of the 
chateau, on behalf of the people of the city, was 
vested in the Numismatic and Antiquarian Society.” 


The Pall Mali Magazine contains an article 
on “ Morocco, the Imperial City,” not, however, 
of much interest in an architectural sense, and 
one on “ Notable Houses in South Africa,” the 
illustrations to which give an idea of the local 
style of house architecture, which is rather 
interesting, and of which we may give some 
illustrations on a larger scale presently. 

The English Illustrated Magazine includes 
a short article on “ Stonehenge,” with illustra- 
tions ; of course only of popular interest. 

The Gentleman's Magazine includes an article 
on “ Light, Electricity, and the Ether,” by Mr. 
]. Ellard Gore, chiefly concerned with Pro- 
fessor Wood's theory of the constitution of the 
zether. 

The Home Countics Magazine contains an 
article on the church and rectory of St. Michael 
Bassishaw, by Mr. W. B. Passmore, with an 
illustration of the interior of the church, and 
one on the Priory of Holy Trinity, or Christ 
Church, Aldgate, by Mr. W. R. Lethaby, with 
reproductions of some old plans and an old 
engraving, in the possession of the Marquis of 
Salisbury, which are of real value. 

Knowledge has an article on the grave subject 
of “ Explosions in Coal Mines,” and Mr. E. 
Walter Maunder contributes the first of a series 
of articles on “Astronomy Without a Tele- 
scope”; Mr. A. Fowler writes on “The 
Constituents of the Sun” ; and the unsolvable 
but fascinating question, “Is the Stellar Uni- 
verse Finite?” again gives rise to some 
interesting correspondence. One of the 
correspondents, Mr. W. Anderson, who writes 
from Madeira, sums it up thus—that though 
the stellar universe may be infinite, the visible 
portion must be finite, and that “no reasoning, 
from numerical data or otherwise, can ever 
advance us a stepfurther.” Therefore, he adds, 
the question should not be, “Is the stellar 
universe finite?’’ but—‘Is it probable that, 
within the finite visible universe stars are 
uniformily distributed?” This is logic and 
common sense; but alas! how sadly less 
fascinating than the other form of question. 

The Quarry and Builders’ Merchant com- 
mences a series of articles on “Cranes and 
other Lifting and Transporting Machinery,” 
by Mr. E. C. R. Marks, A.M.Inst.C.E. 

We have received also Harper's Magazine (a 
very interesting number, but which, for once, 
contains nothing within our province), the 
Genealogical Magazine, the Indian Engineer, 
the Architect’s and Builder's Magazine (New 
York) and Fifty Years of Art (No. 12), being 
the Jubilee series of extra numbers of the Art 
Fournal, 
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THE ROYAL INSTITUTE OF BRITISH 
ARCHITECTS. 

At the fifth general meeting (business) of the 
session 1899-1900 of this Institute, held on 
Monday at No. 9, Conduit-street, Regent-street, 
W., the President, Mr. Wm. Emerson, in the 
chair, the minutes of the last meeting were 
taken as read. 

The decease was announced of Francis 
T. Dollman, retired Fellow ; R. Reynolds Rowe 
and W. W. Wardell, Fellows ; and Paul Sédille 
Hon. Corr. Member (Paris). 

The Hon. Secretary, Mr. Alex. Graham 
drew attention to a number of works, laid upon 
the table, which the Library had recently 
acquired, some by donation and others by 
purchase, and, having specified the more note- 
worthy among them, moved a vote of thanks 
. the donors, which was carried by acclama- 

10n. 

The following candidates for membership 
were elected by show of hands, under By- 
law 9 -—As Fellows.—H. Baker, Cape Town; 
F, G. Biggs, Blackburn ; J. Murray ; and H. V. 
Wolstenholme, Blackburn. 

The meeting having discussed various 
questions connected with the position of 
Associates, especially in respect to representa- 
tions made to the Council by a deputation 
from a Committee of Associates, the President 
stated that the suggestions which had been 
received would be considered by the Council, 
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resulting therefrom to the general body. 
The Chairman announced that the next 
meeting would be held on the 22nd inst., when 
the award of prizes and studentships would be 
announced, and Mr. Basil Champneys would 
read apaper on “ The John Rylands Memorial 
Library, Manchester.” ei 
He also announced that the annual exhibition 
of designs and drawings submitted for prizes 
and studentships would be held this year at the 
Gallery of the Alpine Club, The exhibition 
would open on Tuesday, January 16, and close 
on the 27th. The entrance to the Gallery is in 
Mill-street, Conduit-street. Hours, 10 a.m. to 
8 p.m. Visitors admitted on presentation of 
their card. 
++ 


ARCHITECTURAL ASSOCIATION 
DISCUSSION SECTION. 


THE fifth meeting of the Discussion Section 
of the Architectural Association for this session 
was held at 56, Great Marlborough-street, W.,on 
the 5th inst., Mr. C. H. Strange, Vice-Chairman, 
presiding. Mr. Vivian H. King read a paper 
on “The Public Monuments of London Archi- 
tecturally Considered,” of which the following 
is a SUMmMary :-— 

Mr. King, for the purpose of the lecture, 
defined a monument “as any erection (other 
than a complete building) intended as a 
memorial of certain persons or events,” ex- 
cluding from this general body strictly 
sepulchral memorials, as needing a widely 
different treatment. To obtain the best results 
with decorative monuments it was essential 
that there should be co-operation between the 
sculptor and the architect, so that the entire 
design should form one united whole. 

The earliest existing monument in London 
was “The Monument,” erected after the Great 
Fire of 1666 (the Elenor Cross being only a 
modern reproduction), Up to the beginning of 
the present century monuments were almost 
entirely confined to statues of the Royal 
Family. It would seem that monumental 
design should, to be successful, be based on the 
following axioms :— 

1. Any erection is intended to endure, to 
carry on the remembrance of the person or 
event to whom or which it is dedicated, hence 
all material used must be of a lasting character. 
and not affected by the climate. 

2. The general massing and outline of any 
composition should produce a strong impres- 
sion of stability upon the mind of the 
observer. 

3. The design should also produce a restful 
effect, and any frittering away of this calmness 
by superabundant small ornament is to be con- 
demned. 

4. The treatment of the sculpture should be 
suitable to the material and purpose. Momen- 
tary poses are distressing when placed in 
juxtaposition with the more or less severe lines 
of a building or pedestal. Any position which 
could not be naturally maintained for a 
lengthened time, such as that of a prancing 
horse, wearies the spectator. The custom of 
investing British statesmen with the Roman 
toga and similar vagaries was now very much 
a matter of the past, for which we must be 
grateful, as indicating progress in the right 
direction. 

The question of adding colour to detached 
statues had often been tried, but never satis- 
factorily, apparently for the reason that the 
addition of colour in part detracts from the 
spectator’s appreciation of pure form, and a 
naturalistically coloured statue approaches too 
near to mere imitation, and as such fails on 
comparison with the living subject. udging 
existing monuments by the axioms laid down 
above, they seemed to fail almost entirely on 
one or more of the points indicated. “Mr. 
King then proceeded to examine in detail, with 
the aid of lantern slides, many of the monu- 
ments of London, pointing out many of their 
defects, and suggesting means which might 
have been adopted to have given better 
results. 

The discussion was opened by Mr. E 
Greenop, who moved a vote of thanks to the 
author of the paper, and advocated the use of 
busts in preference to the full-sized figures in 
modern dress. 

Mr. Garbutt favoured the use of modern 
costume, and considered that in many cases 
where the attempt was made to decorate the 
pedestal, the statue itself did not receive so 
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the Gordon monument in Trafalgar-square 
which he considered too elaborate and delicii, 
in detail for the severe treatment of ty 
square. The discussion was continued }; 
Messrs. Brodie, C. Smith, Dawson, Taye; 
Satchell, and the Chairman. gai, 

Mr. H. H. Statham, Special Visitor, summe 
up the discussion, and called attention to {). 
disadvantage of momentary poses on mop. 
‘ments. He also mentioned that originally th: 
Monument of the Fire of London was intend 
to have flames of fire issuing from the wip. 
dows in the shaft as a perpetual reminder / 
the cause of its erection. Mr. Statham de. 
scribed some of the best French memoria) 
and illustrated his remarks with some litho. 
graphs, which were handed round. 

Pedestals required a modelled treatment iy 
harmony with the lines of the sculpture, as seen 
in some of the best modern French example: 
and in the Charles I. monument at Charing 
Cross and the pedestal of the Gordon monv. 
ment in Trafalgar-square. He was opposed 
to modern costume in memorial statues, and 
thought the French had shown the best treat 
ment in giving the portrait bust only, as wa 
frequently done, and making up the composit'«: 
with allegorical figures, or with ornament, a 
in the Clairon monument by M. Gauqu 
which was a model of this type of monument 

Mr. F. W. Pomeroy, Special Visitor, gave 
some favourable positions for monuments i: 
London, especially mentioning the Thame 
Embankment as an excellent site. He advo. 
cated the union of the architect with th 
sculptor in designing monuments. 

A hearty vote of thanks was accorded to the 
author for his paper, to the Special Visitors, and 
to Mr. F. J. O. Smith for working the lanter: 
which added greatly to the interest in the 
subject. 
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ARCHITECTURAL SOCIETIES. 


SHEFFIELD SOCIETY OF ARCHITECTS.—The 
ordinary monthly meeting of the Sheffield 
Society of Architects and Surveyors was held 
on Tuesday at the School of Art. Mr. J. Smit 
(President) was in the chair. A ballot was 
taken, and Messrs. A. G. Cotton and H. |! 
Raper were elected Associates of the Socici 
On the motion of the President it was unant 
mously decided to send a letter of sympathy t: 
the family of the late Mr. J. D. Leader, F.S.A. 
who was an hon. member of the Society. | 
was also decided to send a similar leiter to the 
family of the late Mr. J. Spink, who was secre: 
tary of the Sheffield Master Builders’ Asso- 
ciation. It was announced that the Counc: 
was dealing with the clauses of the Sheffield 
Corporation Bill, and would be glad to reccive 
communications from members of the Society 
on the matter. Mr. W. Emden, L.C.C., then 
read a paper, which we print on another 
page, on the question of “Ancient Lights. 
In the discussion which followed, Mr. — 
Holmes, who proposed a vote of thanks to the 
lecturer, said that most of them would agree 
with Mr. Emden in what he said about the 
serious abuses of the present state of things 
He was in favour of some such tribunal as was 
suggested, but was jealous about giving more 
power to municipal corporations. Mr. E. \. 
Gibbs seconded the motion —Mr. Wightman 
in supporting, remarked that he had never 
seen such a thing as a grant of light and air 
so far as his experience went, such rights 
were stolen. If the law could be altered 
that a man could build as high as he chose 
upon his own land, subject, of course, ‘ 
the usual municipal regulations, that woul? 
put an end to a great many difficulties. —Mr 
W. C. Fenton expressed sympathy with the 
views of the lecturer.—Mr. Joseph Binney said 
he agreed with Mr. Wightman’s remark that 
rights of light and air were acquired surrep- 
titiously—in many cases they were stolen. 
window was put out, and nobody paid any 
attention to it, and it was not, perhaps, very 
much good until, it might be, years after, when 
the property adjoining was altered, and the» 
the ancient light shone out in all its glory 
The only doubt he had was with regard to the 


.| tribunal ; he was afraid they would not have 


very much confidence in a tribunal such 4 
was suggested. It would not be the collectiv¢ 
wisdom of the Corporation they would get, bu! 
the work would be relegated to a committee, 
and very likely to a sub-committee—Th¢ 
Chairman said the point upon which they wer¢ 
all agreed was that something in the nature 
of reform ought to be carried out. If the) 





much attention.—Mr. Weymouth referred to 


could only hope that the Legislature would 
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adopt the suggestion of Mr. Wightman, and 
pass an Act that would be retrospective, so that 
all property would come under its influence, 
that would indeed be a drastic remedy. He 
was afraid, however, the Legislature were too 
much wedded to vested interests to take such a 
step as that. He fancied that the reason why 
Mr.Emden had suggested the establishment of a 
court under the Corporation was in order that the 
plans usually submitted to the Corporation might 
serve both purposes. Inasmuch as the interests 
of the Corporation and those of building owners 
were often in conflict, he thought the Corpora- 
ion could not be expected to be sufficiently 
disinterested to form a proper court. He did 
notsee why they should not have a court com- 
posed of architects, surveyors,+ builders, and 
soucitors, with power to cail upon the Cor- 
Pr ration for use of the plans deposited 
i them.—Mr. Emden, replying to the 
“iscussion, said he did not suggest that 
“¢ Corporation should have anything to 
“ with the matter further than appointing 
permanently the officers who were to deal with 
> lf the appointments were permanent, he 
tought they would get good and honourable 
rae The constitution of the court ought to 
%e local, and he did not see how any one but 
- Corporation could very well make the 
ection. _The Corporation afterwards would 
aa abide by the decisions of the court, as 
th as anybody else. The present state of 
—e with regard to questions of light and air 
4s absurd. 

_CHITECTURAL ASSOCIATION OF IRELAND. 
Ph, the oth inst. an ordinary meeting of 
Eee was held, at which Mr. 

a tr read a paper on “Temples and 
bw a Builders.” Touching first on the 
Cea cults of the early Egyptians, Mr. 
donee ee out that their religion was 
and th “ye a worship of nature and its forces, 
chiefly all the Osiric and other legends were 
ecu; Sun, moon, and star myths. All the 
atrbanee ee of Egyptian temples may be 
began to the exigencies of the cult. A 
‘ hms of slides were shown illustrating 

lous forms of temples in India, Egypt, 








Mexico, Peru, Greece, and Rome, and the 
marked resemblance between the Hindu and 
South American styles was pointed out. After 
some supplementary remarks by Mr. Molloy,a 
vote of thanks was proposed to Mr. Glover 
for his able and interesting address, and was 
carried unanimously. 


—— 


MONUMENTAL SLABS, VALLE CRUCIS 
ABBEY. 

AN account of the Cistercian Abbey of Valle 
Crucis, near Llangollen, appeared in the 
Builder, July t of last year, and attention was 
drawn to the interesting examples of grave- 
stones remaining in various parts of the ruins, 
illustrations, at the same time, being given of 
one or two of them. 

In the north walk of the cloister are two 
gravestones of early date, both with early forms 
of crosses in low-relief at the upper end. In 
one example a sword and spear flank the shaft 
of the cross ; in the other, a sword takes the 
central place, and the remainder of the slab is 
filled with a leopard or lion, and two conven- 
tionally treated birds. (See Nos. 1 and 2.) 

South of the chapter house, in the east walk 
of the cloister, is a slype, the dortor extending 
over both. The filling in of the vaulting of 
the slype is largely made up of gravestones, 
and the worked faces of three are at present 
visible in the floor of the dortor. These are 
numbered 3, 4, and 5 in the illustration. The 
last is the only one bearing an inscription. The 
name “ Madoc” appears among the few words 
that are still legible. In the centre is a sword. 
The slab No. 4 is only fragmentary, with a 
floriated cross in a circle, and the remains of a 
sword on one side of the shaft. The remaining 
stone, No. 3, must, when perfect, have been a 
very beautiful piece of design. It bears strong 
evidence of Celtic influence, and on either side 
of the sword which forms the central feature 
below the cross ig a flowing pattern of con- 
ventional foliage and what appears to be two 
snakes. The whole design has, however, suf- 
fered much from exposure, and very careful 
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examination was necessary to make out as 
much of it as appears in the illustration. 

Within the past few days a photograph ot 
two other gravestones recently discovered “in 
the old monks’ burial ground near the cloister, 
has been sent to us by Mr. Darlington, ot 
Llangollen, and a careful tracing of this photo- 
graph is here given. The stone on the left 
bears some resemblance to one now in the 
dortor (forming the lintel of a fireplace) illus- 
trated in the Builder of July 1, 1899. The 
other, plainer in design and of earlier date, has 
remains of an inscription, of which the letters 
seem to beS TW R: U G(or O). During some 
recent excavations on the south side of the 
cloister court, some interesting discoveries 
have been made, including three basims sup- 
plied with water by a mineral spring. 
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Sllustrations. 


HOUSE AT PANGBOURNE. 


HE south or garden front of this house, 
of which other parts have already been 
illustrated and the plan published, 

shows the setting out of the terrace and steps 
leading to the garden. The house being on the 
slope of a hill, the garden is divided into 
three levels, which this terrace overlooks. 

The house is of red brick and stone, with 
green slates to the main roof, and the project- 
ing porches, which contain bath-rooms on the 
first-floor level, are covered with copper. The 
tower in the rear is not shown on this draw- 
ing, and the cupola has not been carried out. 

The architect is Mr. John Belcher, and the 
drawing was exhibited last year at the Royal 
Academy. 








THE ASTLEY CHEETHAM PUBLIC 
LIBRARY, STALYBRIDGE. 


Tuts building, now nearly completed, is a 
gift to the town of Stalybridge from Mr. J. F. 
Cheetham. 

The general arrangement of the rooms is 
shown on the small key-plan of the ground 
floor. There is a lecture-room on the first 
floor, over the front portion of the building. 
In the basement, besides the heating apparatus, 
are storerooms for books, and workrooms. 

Outside, the building is mainly stone, the 
dressings of warm colour harmonising with 
the deep red of the bricks, as well as with the 
general wall surface, which, up to the first 
floor, is of stone of a greyer tone. Above the 
first floor the walls are faced with Accrington 
bricks, and the roofs are covered with brindled 
purple tiles. 

The central hall is top-lighted, and is sur- 
rounded by ten pillars and arches of red terra- 
cotta. 

The general joiners’ work is of pitch pine, 
prettily figured wood being picked out for the 
panels. The main doors and prineipal fittings 
are oak. 

The new post-office, designed in H.M. Office 
of Works, is also shown in the perspective 
view. The building is now in progress. The 
architect has kindly made the general features 
to conform with the library, employing much 
the same material outside, so that the library 
and post-office group as one building. 
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Mr. Isaac Gould, of Leeds, is the general 


contractor for the library. Messrs. G. 
Haden & Sons have carried out the heating and 
ventilation, and Mr. Lomax Kendal the electric 
lighting. Mr. J. J. Lancefield is the clerk of 
works, J. MEDLAND TAYLOR. 





NORTH-EAST ANGLE OF COLLEGE, 
SCARBOROUGH, YORKS. 


Tuis tower will form the north-east angle of 
the new college at Scarborough, and will 
command fine views over the North Sea and 
the Yorkshire wolds. The materials used are 
red bricks and Whitby stone. There is tobe a 
sculptured panel by Mr. Henry C. Fehr. 

The architects are Messrs. Hall, Cooper, & 
Davis, of London and Scarborough. The 
drawing was exhibited at last year's Royal 
Academy. 





MEASURED DRAWINGS OF PART OF 
THE CLOISTERS, WESTMINSTER 
ABBEY. 


THESE illustrations of one of the most inte- 
resting corners of the Westminster cloisters 
are reduced from the fine and careful set of 
drawings by Mr. Francis W. Newman, for 
which he obtained, at the close of last year, 
the Royal Academy Silver Medal for measured 
drawings of architecture. 

The inner elevation shows the curious 
discrepancy of styles and dates exhibited 
between the monuments on the wall and the 
architecture which surrounds them. The 
author has given also an interesting and very 
careful study of the vaulting both in elevation 
and plan. 
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COMPETITIONS. 

DUMFRIES AND MAXWELLTOWN PUBLIC 
LIBRARY.—There were lodged with the joint 
councils thirty-one plans in this competition. Of 
these eight were “ measured,” and the plan of 
Mr. A. B. Crombie, Dumfries, was selected from 
that number. The professional assessor, béfore 
measurement, placed the following plans in the 
following order of merit, viz. :—First: Mr. 
Frank Carruthers, architect, Dumfries. Second: 
Mr. Rupert Savage, architect, City Press 
Chambers, 148, Aldersgate-street, London. 
Third: Mr. James Crombie, architect, 25, 
Ramsay-road, Brixton, London. Fourth: 
Mr. Allan B. Crombie, architect, Dumfries. 
Fifth : Mr. James Chalmers, architect, Central 
Buildings, 93, Hope-street, Glasgow. Sixth: 
Messrs. A. B. Robb and F. G. Grierson, archi- 
tects, Imperial Buildings, Ludgate Circus, 
London. The joint councils committee added 
the following, viz.: Mr. John A. Campbell, 
architect, 44, West George-street, Glasgow, and 
Mr. Thomas Martin, architect, Leeds. 


_ 
es 


THE LAW AS TO LIGHT AND AIR IN 
BUILDING CASES. 

THIs was the title of an address delivered on 
Tuesday before the Sheffield Society of Archi- 
tects by Mr. Walter Emden, L.C.C. After some 
preliminary observations, the author said :— 

“It is my desire, in the course of this paper, 
to show how great the necessity for alteration 
in the law is; and I trust also to show the 
remedy, and that it would not affect the rights 
of property. It is possible that an alteration 
of the law in the direction of simplification, 
and a quick settlement of actions, would reduce 
the expenses for professional advice which 
owners have to obtain in bringing and defend- 
ing this class of action ; but I feel assured that 
no professional man of standing, either in the 
legal profession, the architectural profes- 
sion, or the surveyors, would desire such a 
consideration to stand in the way of a change 
which would be beneficial and would avoid 
delays, and be the means of saving useless 
expense to his clients. 

With regard to those gentlemen who have 
no consideration of this kind for their clients, 1 
think I need not trouble myself. It is for the 
prevention of the abuse (the very great and 
serious abuse there can be and is under the 
present law, for purposes which are not 
legitimate), that we desire to see improved 
out of existence the present costly and evil 
system... 

There has been considerable attention drawn 
to the want of High Court Judges to 
dispose of the actions brought during the 
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current sittings, so that there shall not be 


N. | arrears left over to the next. I am of opinion 


that not only could technical cases, such a 
cases of light and air, &c., be settled more 
speedily and equitably but with a small portion 
of the present expense by a Technical Court: 
and if the High Courts were relieved of thi 
class of case (of which there are considerable 
numbers every sitting), the necessity for 
strengthening the Bench would probably be 
done away with. As_I have said, I desire t 
show, what from a practical point of view js 
the effect of the existing state of the. law. 

. One of the first difficulties is the question of 
the rights of property. A right to light and 
air or any other easement, under English lay 
is acquired by having had an uninterrupted 
user for a certain number of years, and 
becomes a right of the property. Now in 
Scotland, and on the Continent where Roman 
law prevails, these questions cannot be made 
the means of black-mailing as they are in 
England. 

Now, let me at once say, I do not intend to 
propose any interference with the acquisition 
of rights such as are obtained under English 
law. No right would be lost by the remedy; 
I have suggested. In many, and in fact a very 
large number of cases, it would be much better 
to describe many of these acquired rights asa 
theft of that which rightfully did not belong to 
the property which acquires it. The present 
state of the law assumes that everybody knows it, 
and understands that if a gutter be overhung 
on to the adjoining premises, if a floor be sup- 
ported on a wall belonging to an adjoining 
owner (even though he may never have seen 
or known that the floor was so supported) for 
acertain number of years, a right will have 
been acquired which must be reckoned 
with, often enough to the tune of ver 
serious amounts, when an owner wishes 
to deal with or rebuild his property. | 
have known cases where, through a partly. 
wall, and in more than one case through a wall 
belonging entirely to an adjoining owner, 
windows have been cut through above the 
roof, not only entirely unknown to the free- 
holder, who had let the property for a long 
period of years, but without the consent, a 
also without the knowledge, of the occupier or 
leaseholder. A law which allows all this to bk 
done necessarily cannot be very perfect, and tt 
hardly seems to me like a protection of the 
rights of property ; but it is the law, hence its 
power for evil must be curtailed as far as the 
law has to be reckoned with. : 

To follow one of my illustrations a little 
further—a person whom I will call ‘A 
owned a house ai the corner of the esplanade 
and a side street in a large seaside town. 
Some period after, a person whom | will call 
‘B,’ erected a house in the side street adjoin 
ing ‘A’s’ property. It was desired many 
years after by the owner of the corner pro 
perty to re-erect his premises, carrying them 
a floor or more higher than they originally 
were. Provision was made for the light and 
air of the adjoining owners of the esplanade, 
but as there was an independent wa: 
belonging to ‘A,’ between ‘A’ and ‘Bs 
premises and the lights in the side stréet look 
out only to the back and front, no provision 
was deemed necessary. On pulling down the 
property it was discovered that a window had 
been cut through and put in by ‘B’ between 
the two hips of ‘A,’ the building owner’s roo! ; 
that is, through the independent wall of ‘A. 
When ‘A’ proceeded to pull the independent 
wall down, it was found further that, although 
‘B’ had erected a wall from basement to cei: 
ing of the ground floor, that above that height 
the wall was omitted, and support taken off the 
existing independent wall of ‘A.’ There was 
no record of any right having been given for 
either window or support, and, so far as a0 
examination of those who owned the property 
formerly was concerned, no information could 
be obtained of any notice having been 
given. The solicitors, in whose hands the 
property had been for a great number ©! 
years, had no information either that any 
right or permission had ever been asked 
or given, or notice received. Yet I take it tha! 
the side street owner ‘B’ was within his 
right to claim and to prevent the corner owner 
‘A’ raising his building, and he did so, and 
also claimed and obtained the right to use the 
independent wall more or less as a party-wal. 
Now I would ask any common-sense man upo! 
which side, taking these facts as correct, should 
the right of property lie? Upon which side 
had the rights of property been protected ? 
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This is not a single case ; there are scores 
of similar cases—I think while this case goes 
to illustrate my point, their numbers will prove 
the waste there must be by expensive actions, 
while the delays there must be when owners 
attempt to build is almost unlimited. There is 
hardly a building commenced in which some 
dificulty as to light and air does not crop up. 

| do not, in the remedy, suggest alteration in 
the manner in which such rights are built up 
under the law. I hope that the remedy, by 
preventing wasteful expenditure in law suits, 
if once brought about, would go a long way 
to prevent not only many of these infring- 
ments being sought after, but their being 
made a source of blackmail where they exist, 
and also preventing serious delays to the 
building owner (which delay is, after all, the 
main reason why large sums are paid) ; as to 
be stayed by an action for injunction is in 
many cases not only serious but often 
ruinous. I do not by my argument or this 
illustration put it forward that there are 
no legitimate claims of light and_ air, 
because there are many ; and equally on this 
side, the interference with rights of owners 
would be prevented, and no one would be 
prevented from protecting their rights by the 
fear that the building owner (who is possibly a 
wealthy man) will put them to all the expense 
he can, and at least to the expense of a heavy 
action. The fact that notice must be given 
before building is commenced, and that the 
case would be brought at once before the 
Technical Court, would, in my opinion—and, I 
think, in the opinion of most people—go a 
long way to prevent illegitimate claims on both 
sides of the question. 

I will give you a few instances with which I 
have become acquainted, and which will still 
further show in themselves the trivial nature 
of some claims set up, and also the delay and 
expense which they can cause. One case in 
London: An old house had been at some 
period divided into two, and though the 
division wall between the two had been 
carried up right through the house, in 
the rool no division had been carried 
through. Both houses had an opening into the 
roof and each had repaired their own part. 
The time came when rebuilding operations 
were set on foot by the owner of one of the 
houses. After he had partially pulled down, 
the owner of the other half set up a claim that 
the space in the roof belonged to him, and 
therefore the adjoining owner could not go 
higher and could not remove the roof. In order 
to prove the right to space in the roof, it was 
shown ona plan asa workshop, and some small 
bundles of material used in the trade carried on, 
on the plaintiff's side, were put into the roof. 
The height of the centre part of the roof was 
only about 4 ft. 6in., and the rest of the roof, 
sloping down as it did, there was necessarily 
very little height anywhere. A man could not 
have stood up to work in any part of the 
roof, and, in fact, to walk along in the 
highest part a man had to stoop. The 
whole space was small and unlighted, and 
quite impossible as a workshop, nor did it 
show evidence of its having ever been so 
used. Still, upon this claim the building was 
stayed, and although eventually the claim fell 
‘0 pieces, there were large expenses incurred 
in fighting the action, and the defendant, by 
hot being able to go on with his rebuilding, 
lost a considerable amount of trade to his 
premises, 

Another case, where considerable improve- 
ment had been made to the surrourding pro- 
perty by the building owners, a claim was 
made by the owner of a small property, which 
4 year or two before the improvements 
— have sold for about 1,000/. freehold. 
ae claim of the plaintiff in this case was no 

ubt right to the extent that his building 
a be affected as to light, and had he in 
- first instance put forward his claim he 
en have enabled the building owners to 
a. the buildings in conformity with any 
baie Which had been settled. But the course 
sa in this case was to allow the building 
to ‘te to commit themselves thoroughly 
na ; building _ Operation, and to wait 
“ag! he full height at which any claim 

ight must be made was attained. Then 
tht was made, and all the work done 
“a the height, even before the injunction 
Jud obtained, was eventually decided by the 
2 to be pulled down. I suppose the costs 
tin xpenses were not less than 2,500/. and the 
€ occupied by the action eighteen months ; 

in this case the buildings were pulled down 


rather than buy the claimant’s premises at an 
exorbitant price, which I am of opinion was 
the real object in view. That the building 
owners were allowed to proceed in front of the 
windows of the plaintiff with their work until the 
last moment, and to do so in such a manner as 
showed conclusively the intention was to erect 
a high building, without a complaint which, if 
made, would have stayed the building owners, 
seems to leave but one obvious conclusion 
to be drawn. When building owners are 
thoroughly committed to a building such as 
this was, it is, of course, highly probable they 
will pay, and pay high, rather than be stayed 
in their work ; but in this case, if such was the 
object, it failed ; but, as I have stated, with a 
waste of 2,500/. and eighteen months of time. 

_ Another case of a similar class I remember, 
in which the owner of an adjoining property 
claimed a right of light and air from a window 
cut right through the party-wall, but which had 
been covered up evidently since it had been 
cut through by the other owner by placing 
an obstruction in front of it. After the 
obstruction’s removal during the pulling 
down, the case set up was that light came 
regularly through this window, and it 
was of great and serious consequence, 
and that the obstruction was not there to 
impede it. Also a general claim was made 
that the height of the buildings was such as to 
interfere with the light of other windows. An 
interim injunction was refused, and the build- 
ing owner allowed to proceed on the usual 
terms until the trial of the action. The 
decision eventually given by the judge was 
that there was no claim for this particular 
window, but that there was damage to light 
to some other windows, by the height of 
the buildings, though they were only 
affected laterally ; the damage to these lights 
was only proved to a trivial extent (covered 
easily by small monetary damages) but an 
order was made for pulling down ; thus illus- 
trating the risks and uncertainties of the 
present methods of trial. As a consequence, 
the object for which the claim was started 
succeeded, and the building owner, rather than 
pull down, paid 1,500/., and with his own 
costs expended considerably over 2,000/.; the 
whole value of the adjoining property from 
whence the claim was made was about 3,000. 
These cases are not singular ; there are un- 
doubtedly hundreds of them, and the waste 
and delay and uncertainty would total up to an 
enormous sum of money every year. 

Passing from the reasons which influence 
the bringing of a large portion of these actions, 
and the uncertainty as to their results, more 
particularly to the question of delay to building 
operations, I would impress the serious nature 
of this point by drawing attention to the course 
of an action similar to many I have had to deal 
with. 

There being no means such as I have sug- 
gested (there should be under a technical 
court) by which notice can be given to all 
adjoining owners, itis usual for these claims to 
be made only when building operations are 
observed to be preceding, at all events where 
it has not been brought to the knowledge of 
the adjoining owners by a party-wall notice or 
some other means required under the Acts 
dealing with building operations. When notice 
is received from the claimant it is possible 
it is followed up by some little time being 
spent in negotiations, then, if these fail, by an 
application for an injunction, all this probably 
occurring after the building owner is com- 
mitted to his contract. Necessarily, in claims 
such as these, complicated by many drawings 
and technical questions, the judges cannot 
give a decision on the application for an 
interim injunction and the case goes for trial, 
sometimes with and sometimes without the 
grant of the interim injunction ; and from the 
date at which notice was first given for an 
injunction the trial will probably not be less 
than twelve months, and may not infrequently 
extend to eighteen months or two years. 
Building owners and professional men will 
understand what such a delay means in the 
midst of a building operation, the difficulty 
with the contract and contractor, and the loss 
of rentals and of business, and will be able to 
estimate pretty accurately what pressure such 
delay brings to bear on the building owner to 
come toa settlement even upon terms which 
may be absolutely outrageous. 

Another and strong incentive to acquiescence 
in heavy claims, to avoid actions at law, is, 
that in order to try these cases it 1s necessary 





to bring a considerable amount of evidence 


before the judge and jury, all of which is 
expensive, and all of which must be met on the 
other side by experts and witnesses equally 
expensive, and both may fall on one of the 
litigants. 

I have known cases in which, for the proof 
of one angle of light (which was only con- 
sidered a minor portion of the case), something 
like eight or ten drawings had to be prepared 
with all the necessary copies, and what is even 
still more expensive, models of the building in 
question prepared also. In cases, the decisions 
of which are so uncertain as these decisions 
are, it is absolutely necessary to put in evidence 
of the most minute character, so that it shall be 
most thoroughly brought home to the jury as 
well as the judge (the jury, too, composed of 
men who have no technical knowledge) the 
exact value of each claim made. Now, on the 
other hand, this evidence, of course, would be 
entirely unnecessary in the event of the case 
coming before the Technical Court, where the 
true nature of the claims would be easily and 
speedily ascertained and dealt with. 

I think what I have said goes a long way to 
prove what the expense, difficulty, delays and 
uncertainties are in dealing with cases of light 
and air, and I think also sufficiently prove the 
necessity there is for some radical alteration in 
the law, while the advantage to be gained by 
determining these cases expeditiously and 
economically, are, I think, evident to all. 
It is not a question of taking away any rights 
of property, but of protecting those who have 
rights from having them taken away, and those 
who desire to build from paying blackmail. 

The suggestion which is made for a remedy, 
is the constitution of a Technical Court, under 
the London County Council, in London, and 
under the corporation in provincial towns and 
cities. Every building owner should be com- 
pelled to deposit a full set of the plans for any 
new building or material alteration of an 
existing building with this authority, paying 
such fee as will cover the expenses of the Court 
in dealing with them, or as may be deemed 
necessary by such Authority. The Court 
should then require the owner to give notice to 
all the adjoining owners, or others who may 
be affected, and after examining the proposed 
plans, to ascertain what, if any, interference 
with rights of light and air or other easements 
existed, determining also at the same time 
that the plans complied with their by-laws. 
Then the Ccurt should proceed to hear, if re- 
quired, the objectors and the building owner, 
and after such hearing, decide as to what modi- 
fications, if any, of the plans were necessary 
before consenting tothe building being erected. 
The fact that such a decision was given before 
building operations were commenced, and 
before the building owner was pledged to his 
contract with his builder, would of itself be a 
substantial boon, apart from the greater saving 
obtained of time and money, from its being an 
absolute preventive of blackmailing in petty 
or trumped-up cases, while such decision 
would effectually protect, on the other 
hand, those who had legitimate rights from 
the chances of buildings being run up without 
notice, and their rights improperly interfered 
with. I fail to see that any proper vested 
interest could suffer injury, and under these 
circumstances the good arising from it, as I 
think I have shown, must undoubtedly prove a 
valuable help to public and professional alike, 
and serve thus to encourage building opera- 
tions. ... 1 suggest what seems to me a 
simple means; that is, an extension ot 
the powers of the Building Act Tribunal in 
London, and of the Local Authority for the 
provinces. The fees charged to establish the 
necessary tribunal or court to be made to 
cover all the expenses of such court and its 
attendant officers, and I suggest they would 
still be moderate enough to become a mere 
drop in the ocean compared with the present 
wasteful process. Future discussion on this 
subject may devise better means ; but any- 
way, it is in my opinion (and [ trust it 
will be the opinion of all those to whom I 
speak), evident that the settlement of this 
subject is urgent, and should not be longei 
delayed...” 





—_ 
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A MANUAL OF CHURCH DECORATION AND 
SYMBOLISM.—By the Rev. Ernest Geldart. (A. R. 
Mowbray & Co.) ; 
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PRICE-BOOK ; 1900. (Crosby Lockwood & Son.) 
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‘GAERWENT EXPLORATION FUND, 


"WE have received from the Executive Com- 
mittee a Report of the work that was carried 
on at Caerwent last summer, from which 
we extract the following particulars :— 

The excavations which have been conducted 
under the direction of a Committee, consisting 
of Messrs. Hudd, Martin, Pritchard, and Ward, 
began on August 17 on a plot of three acres of 
meadow land in the south-west corner of the 
city. On the west side of this plot the city wall 
is continuous, and, except possibly in one spot, 
both inner and outer faces are still clearly 
visible, though, of course, the wall has lost 
something of its original height. On the south 
of this plot the wall is much more decayed, and 
in several places has been destroyed, with the 
exception of the inner face. This has, however, 
been traced by trenches, and has no doubt been 
preserved by the earth which has accumulated 
against it. The rounded angle between the 
west and south walls, when cleared: of briars 
and bushes, was found to be comparatively 
well preserved, and in one place the wall 
cannot, on the inner side, be far ‘short of 
its original height. The excavations here were 
extremely interesting. In one place holes 
wete sunk down to the foundations on both 
sides, so as to obtain a complete section of the 
lower part of the wall. The lower courses 
were found to rest on a layer of uncemented, 
irregular blocks of stone or boulders, at a depth 
of about 11 ft. 6 in. below the present interior 
ground level. The width of the wall at this 
place was about 11 ft. at the base, diminishing 
by offsets to about 9 ft. 6in. at the ground 
level. 

This excavation also revealed on the inner 
side of the walla notable change in the nature 
of the masonry. The older work of good and 
regular courses was succeeded towards the 
east by very inferior and irregular masonry. 
The fracture or line of junction between the 
two may possibly, but by no means certainly, 
indicate repairs. To the east of this excava- 
tion, and at about the middleof the rounded 
angle, a platform, presumably for ballistz or 
other engines of war, was uncovered. This 
platform, which may have served also to 
strengthen the curved portion of the wall, was 
certainly carried up some feet above the 
interior ground level. 

The ground inside the walls was examined 
by trenches dug at an angle of about 45 deg. 
with the city walls. For a distance of about 
100 ft. from the west wall no foundations, with 
one small exception, were discovered ; but the 
trenches revealed, at a depth of about 3 ft., a 
layer of black earth, which was fairly well 
distributed over the extreme south-west corner 
of the city. This layer contained much pottery 
of the commoner kind, coins, and bones of 
animals, and it has further interest as affording 
an indication of the contour of the ground in 
Roman times. 

Further to the east foundations were speedily 
found, and when followed up revealed the 
existence of at least three separate buildings. 
No. 1 (beginning on the west) consists of two 
rooms, the larger of which contains one 
furnace of a not very usual type, and another 
construction in the centre of the area, which 
may have been a furnace, but, if so, it is some- 
what peculiar in design. This building, which 
is built across walls of an earlier construction, 
would seem to have been a factory rather 
than a dwelling-house. Immediately north- 
east of, but not certainly belonging to, this 
building is a rectangular paved space of about 
13 ft. by 6 ft., enclosed by four walls, of which 
the southern one is pierced by a well-turned 
arch. This space was almost entirely filled 
with fine earth, and contained slag, fragments 
of metal resembling the collars of a pipe, and 
quantities of pottery, including an unbroken 
specimen of a jar of black ware. Although 
there were many traces of the action of fire, it 
is by no means certain that this construction 
served as a furnace, and the arch in the south 
wall is an obvious objection to its having been 
a tank. It is possible that it may have had 
some connexion with the trade or ‘manufacture 
carried on in the adjoining building, but at 
present its use must remain undeciced. 

From this point a wall led eastwards for 
some 67 ft. to a large house of a most interest- 
ing type. This house consisted of a centre 
area or court surrounded by rooms on all four 
sides. A corridor also runs along the outer 
side of the eastern rooms. The rooms on the 
north-east and south sides are mostly small ; on 
the east there are two large rqoms, one of 
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which contains a projecting course of masonry 
abutting against its north wall, which may 
have been the foundation of a dresser or of a 
bench. On the south side there is a hypo- 
caust with brick pilz, but the pavement has 
disappeared. The floors of most of the rooms 
were either of mortar, opus signinum work, or 
rammed pebbles. The central area has not 
yet been fully explored, but. it is of peculiar 
interest, as it shows an ambulatory paved with 
coarse red tesserze separated, at any rate on the 
western side, from tne internal area by courses 
of solid masonry, which supported columns. 
Of these, two have been found so far, and one 
capital with good early mouldings of the 
Roman Doric order. A _ finely-constructed 
stone drain led from this western side of the 
court under the rooms on the south side of the 
house. 

Projecting from the southern side of the 
house is a platform, 14 ft. by 12 ft. of solid 
masonry, with channels cut in its surface lead- 
ing into a drain on its western side. The 
drain, which has a steep fall to the south, is 
paved with large tiles. This platform appears 
with very little doubt to have been a latrine, 
but its size is unusual. 

North of the house No. 1, the foundations of 
another fine house with a hypocaust, and a 
room with an apsidal end, have been found ; 
but as this house runs into ground which will 
not be takenjup for excavation till next summer, 
no further details can be given at present... . 

All the excavations have been fruitful in finds 
of the usual character, but though many of 


‘them are interesting, no object of exceptional 


value has been found. The numerous coins 
are mostly late, and but few are well preserved. 


++ 


TRANSVAAL WAR: HOMES FOR 
DISCHARGED SOLDIERS. 


THE following announcement is made by 
the Executive of the proposed Building Trades 
Gift to the nation, which is to take the form of 
some permanent homes of rest for discharged 
soldiers :— 

Though most laudable efforts are being made 
on all sides to meet the requirements of 
wounded soldiers returning from the Trans- 
vaal War, so that men leaving hospital may 
have an opportunity to regain strength before 
resuming their mititary duties, the discharged 
and perhaps permanently invalided soldier 
appears to have been forgotten, and hence the 
arrangements for helping him require imme- 
diate attention, the more so as the preparations 
to meet his case suitably and permanently 
necessitate considerable organisation in ad- 
vance. 

At the suggestion of Mr. Edwin O. Sachs, 
the architect, in consultation with several 
leading builders and manufacturers, it has been 
decided [to ask the building trades of Great 
Britain to help in this matter. With the aid of 
the building trades an effort is to be made to 
keep the discharged soldier out of the last resort 
for the helpless—the workhouse—where he is 
only too liable to drift even when provided with 
the meagre pension granted to those who are 
maimed for life in the service of their country. 
Lord Pirbright has generously given an exten- 
sive freehold site for the erection of suitable 
Homes of Rest at Bisley, where soldiers who 
have been through the campaign may have an 
opportunity for regaining strength, or where 
the permanently maimed or invalided may be 
assured a comfortable abode in which to end 
their days. 

The Soldiers’ and Sailors’ Help Society has 
undertaken the management and maintenance 
of the homes to be erected on this site, under 
a scheme initiated by Princess Christian, who 
has formed a special Homes Sub-Committee to 
attend to,this matter. This Sub-Committee, it 
should be added, comprises, besides Princess 
Christian, Princess Henry of Battenberg, the 
Duchess of Connaught, Lord Pirbright, Lieut.- 
General Geary, Lieut.-Col. Gubbings, Major 
Martin, and Major G. E. Mallet; while the 
Duke of Connaught, Earl Derby, and Lord 
Pirbright have consented to act as trustees to 
the Homes. 

The extent of the assistance to be rendered 
by the building trades will be the erection and 
equipment of six cottage homes, comprising in 
all one hundred beds, together with the neces- 
sary offices, and a large recreation-room and 
workshop. These six homes will constitute the 
building trades’ gift to the nation. The gift is 
primarily totake the form of contributions in 
kind, and offers of building materials, finished 
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joinery, fittings, appliances, and the like wil] 
be gladly welcomed. It is, however, hoped 
that where firms cannot see their way to cop. 
tribute in kind, they will not hesitate to assist 
with cheques to meet the cost of such labour as 
cannot be gratuitously obtained. 

Regarding the collection of materials anq 
work, and the supervision of the buildings in 
course of construction, the gift will, of course 
not be hampered by any unnecessary admini. 
stration expenses, seeing that not only has the 
technical direction and advice been offered by 
several architects and surveyors, but presents 
have even been made of such minor matters as 
stationery, drawing materials, printing, litho. 
graphy, &c., required for the office. 

The administrative work, together with the 
construction of the homes, will be in the hands 
of a small executive comprising the originator 
of the scheme, Mr. Edwin O. Sachs (acting as 
chairman), Mr. Fred. R. Farrow, Mr, Ff, 
Hammond, and Mr. Ellis Marsland (District 
Surveyor), with Sir John Taylor, Mr. Thomas 
Blashill, and Mr. Arthur Cates as advisers, 

The correspondence in connexion with the 
gift will be dealt with by the executive at the 
offices of the British Fire Prevention Com. 
mittee, who have lent their reading-room for 
this purpose, and all offers of contributions, 
&c., should be addressed to The Executive of 
the Building Trades Gift, No. 1, Waterloo-place, 
Pall Mall, whilst all cheques should be crossed 
“Lloyd’s Bank” (Building Trades Gift No. 1 
account), 

All contributions will be acknowledged by 
the Executive, and all receipts for cheques will 
be signed by two members, whilst the accounts 
will be duly audited by representatives of the 
donors. The Editor of the Builder has offered 
his columns for the public acknowledgment of 
the gifts, which will also be announced in the 
usual way both in the daily and in the technical 

ress, 

. The donors will be represented by a limited 
number of “stewards” acting for the builders, 
the material makers, and the specialist firms 
respectively. Mr. J. Howard Colls, Mr. George 
Jennings, and Mr. J. Randall (President of the 
Builders’ Institute) are the first who have 
accepted stewardships. 

There is, perhaps, one final feature regarding 
the gift which may particularly appeal to the 
building trades, namely, that the discharged 
soldier who can show that he has for some 
years been working in the building or allied 
trades prior to service with the colours, or 
having been connected with these trades whilst 
a Reservist, will have precedence when a 
selection has to be made for a place in the 
Homes in question, so that the Homes will 
always be identified with the interests of the 


donors, 
a on 


SANITARY INSPECTORS’ ASSOCIATION. 


THE New Year’s address of the new Pre- 
sident of this Association (Sir Hugh Gilzean 
Reid) was given on Saturday last at Carpenters 
Hall, Mr. W. H. Grigg, the Chairman, intro- 
ducing Sir Hugh. f 

Sir H. Gilzean Reid referred to the eminence 
as experts in sanitary science of his prede- 
cessors, Sir Edwin Chadwick and Sir B. W. 
Richardson, and the practical experience im 
municipal work of Sir John Hutton. He had 
devoted much time and thought to the question 
of the bettering of the sanitary condition of the 
people’s dwellings. He had published a little 
book on the subject, which had reached a ci- 
culation of 300,000, and that was perhaps the 
only title he had to the honourable position he 
had been invited to occupy. The present King 
of the Belgians, some forty years ago, when 
Duke of. Brabant, had said, “ Everywhere 
the beautifying of towns was accompanied © 
an increase of general welfare.” He ad “ 
“The working classes have a right to be car : 
for, and we ought to do our utmost to improv 
their dwellings and to give them fresh air a 
room in which to breathe.” That was the key’ 
note of the work in which he had been a, 
engaged. In visits he had made in zs ae 
dwellings in Edinburgh, many of whic 4 
occupied by skilled workmen, be had foun te 
state of things—similar conditions — the 
often found in London to-day—in whic c 
occupants dragged out a miserable are, 
homes where ordinary comforts were U os 
unobtainable. The houses of the people a 
small, badly erected, badly ventilat font 
devoid of domestic decencies.—The new, . 
dent then referred to the successful operations © 





the Edinburgh Co-operative Building Society, 
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formed in 1861, with an extremely small 
capital In a very short time it rose 
to 10,000/., and building land was obtained 
upon which excellent self-contained houses 
were gradually erected, the most modern 
appliances for ventilation and drainage were 
introduced, with little gardens in front and 
playgrounds behind. The company yielded a 
ood 8 per cent. return, and the houses were 
sold to the members at much less than they 
could have been bought for in the open market. 
These houses were acquired by the working 
classes by weekly payments not much exceed- 
ing the rent of the old houses. The value of 
these dwellings not long ago was estimated to 
exceed no less asum than 500,000/. The testi- 
mony of sanitary inspectors and medical 
officers of health through these years was that 
the general state of health had been greatly 
improved, and the average death rate reduced, 
in addition to all the comforts and benefits 
which the possession of these houses had 
brought to their owners. Other cities both 
in Scotland and England had followed 
this example, but much more should 
have been and could have been done. Parlia- 
ment, by making the transfer of real estate 
cheap and easy, and by facilitating the acquire- 
ment of suitable sites, could do something to 
help. Municipal bodies could do and were 
beginning to do much under powers given 
them, too restricted though they were, and 
which needed amending and extending to be 
really useful. Much had been done in many 
ways for the more healthful housing of the 
people. All honour to the Peabodies and 
Rowtons, who in their own way were helping 
to wipe out the blackest stain of modern civili- 
sation. But such generous and wise efforts as 
these, especially in London, were, and must be, 
of rare occurrence. They could, after all, only 
affect a small proportion of the wage-earning 
multitude. Whilst approving of all that the 
Government and the municipa] bodies were 
doing, he should ever breath the gospel that it is 
essential for the people to do more for them- 
selves. What was wanted was asimple agency 
easily understood, within the reach of all, and 
of universal application, and that we had in the 
principle of co-operation. It had been put to 
the test, and had met with wonderful success 
in many parts of France and Germany. 
Instances were given in the address of sani- 
tary progress in the mining villages of Durham, 
in which up to nine or ten years ago the most 
deplorable conditions prevailed. Some of the 
local newspapers in which he was interested 
took up the subject and exposed the neglect of 
the authorities. The result of the revelations 
was the prosecution of those papers in actions 
for libel, which had cost them 2,000/. But the 
after effect was worth the martyrdom, for the 
County Council of Durham took the matter 
resolutely in hand, and all their castigation 
was forgotten. A general diminution of the 
death rate followed. In the period 1890-93 
the death rate averaged 19°9 per 1,000, while 
in the succeeding period, 1894-98, it averaged 
only 17°8—a reduction of 2'I per 1,000. 
_Avote of thanks was accorded on the mo- 
tion of the Chairman, seconded by Mr. West 
(Walthamstow), and supported by Messrs. 
Woonton, Young, and other members. 
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Correspondence, 
To the Editor of THE BUILDER. 























ANOTHER STRANGE COMPETITION. 


SIR,—We beg to bring before the notice of yo 
ere another abortive and unjust coanpietinions, 
. tt, that the public evidently have an idea that 
pe itects are always ready to devote their time 
= energies and give away ideas for their benefit 

ha as they think proper. 
e bout October and November last advertisements 
ree in the local and architectural papers 
Se architects to submit designs to the 
Paina Rural District Council for additions to 
- A ectious hospital, and stating that the 

cted architect would be entrusted with the 
Weg out of the work at the usual commission. 
 Sacopamy about six architects took the trouble 
for the pkg the old buildings and submit designs 
the Peer tem No acknowledgment was made 
obtained ae and no information could be 
heey pa ag result of the competition until it 
istrict C in the local papers that the Rural 
: “ao had instructed a local architect to 
eae ere in accordance with the ideas of the 
and fashi or, which ideas were probably framed 
— by a close study of the designs 
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Fig. 4.—Section of Blast Furnace. 
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May we suggest that the architects who competed 
send you their names and addresses, and if you 
would kindly forward them to us we would com- 
municate with them and send in a combined protest 
against such proceedings, ‘** COMPETITORS.” 


—_ << 
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The Student’s Column, 


DETAILS OF STRUCTURAL IRON AND 
STEEL. 


2.—IRON EXTRACTION (Continued). 
3! LAST furnaces for the making of pig 








o)) iron differ very much with regard to 
a= details of construction ; but so far as 
British practice is concerned, it seems to be 
generally agreed that the most suitable height 
is from 60 ft. to 80 ft., and that the configura- 
tion of the inner surface should exhibit easy 
flowing curves from top to bottom. Furnaces 
have been built as high as 103 ft., but it does 
not appear that any advantage is gained by 
the adoption of a greater height than 80 ft., 
which is that generally used in the Cleveland 
district. In Lancashire and Cumberland, 
blast furnaces are usually from 60 ft. to 70 ft. 





high; in the United States, they vary 
from 40 ft. to 70 ft. high, according to 





the description of ore to be operated 
upon; and the latter dimensions also 
apply to most of the furnaces on the Continent. 
Without considering in detail the mechanical 
and other auxiliaries of a blast furnace; we 
may with advantage examine its essential 
points. Taking first the furnace shown in 
section by fig. 4, and which may be regarded 
as fairly typical of the ordinary blast furnace, 
we find the foundation up to the ground line 
to be of brickwork (B) resting on clay. A 
circular base of firebrick (A) (A) is formed 
round the hearth-bottom (D), and on this casing 
is a stone curb (C) supporting the cast-iron 
columns which bear the greater part of the 
structure. The columns are twelve in number, 
about 18 ft. high by 2 ft. 4 in. diameter, and of 
2 in. metal. Firebrick is the material used in 
the construction of the furnace shell, which is 
cased externally with wrought-iron plates vary- 
ing from 3in. to 4 in. thick, and internally with 
fire-lumps 5 in. thick. These are carefully 
dressed both on beds and joints for a short dis- 
tance above the hearth or crucible (G), which 
occupies the neck of the funnel-shaped portion 
of the furnace (P) known as the “boshes.” 
The hearth-bottom is made of firebrick or other 
infusible material, laid in such a manner as to 
counteract the tendency of the molten metal 
and slag to undermine, and to exert upward 
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Fig. 5.—Section of the Ferrie F urnace. 








pressure on the bottom. All firebrick used 
should, if possible, be free from iron, otherwise 
the fluxing action of slag will constitute a 
grave inconvenience. At the bottom of the 
hearth a tapping-hole (F) is left in the brickwork, 
through which metal may be drawn off as 
required, by the removal of a stopping of clay 
and sand. Near the top of the hearth is a 
channel, known as the cinder-notch (E), 
through which slag may flow out from 
the surface of the liquid iron. In the upper 
part of the hearth, four tuyére-holes are built 
in the wall of the furnace, and the jets or 
tuyéres (H) (H) for the supply of air pass 
into the holes, their nozzles being generally 
protected from the heat by a_ water-jacket 
continuously fed with cold water. Each tuyére 
is joined by a branch connexion or “ goose- 
neck” (J), with the blast pipe (K), which is 
carried partly or entirely round the furnace, and 
which receives its supply of air, either cold or 
hotvas the case may be, from a blowing engine. 
The top, or throat, of the furnace is closed by 
a bell (L) and hopper (M) of cast iron, by 
means of which materials are introduced from 
time to time, without interfering with the 
egress of gases from the opening (N) at the 
side of the furnace. Into this opening is fitted 
the end of a rivetted iron pipe (O) which 
serves to convey the heated gases to boiler 
fires, to superheaters, or to calcining furnaces. 
Thus the products of combustion are utilised 
for steam raising, for the provision of a hot- 
air supply to the blast furnace, or for roasting 
ore, as may be preferred. The top of the fur- 
nace is finished with a platform or gallery, 
supported by brackets ; and the main blast-pipe 
is upheld by braces attached to the cast-iron 
columns. In constructing a blast furnace, the 
upper portion is built on the columns before the 
hearth and its enveloping brickwork are added. 
This mode of procedure permits any settle- 
ment of the main structure to take place 
before the hearth work is built. It may, there- 
fore, be seen that the bulk of the weight 
is borne, as before stated, by the cast-iron 
columns, and that no unnecessary strain is 
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caused to the brickwork on which depends the 
Successful consummation of smelting opera- 
tions and the safety of workmen engaged 
therein. Before leaving the furnace illustrated in 
fig. 4 it may be interesting to give the chief 
dimensions, which are as follows :—Height 
from hearth-bottom to platform, 80 ft.; 
internal diameter of hearth, 8 ft.; internal 
diameter at widest part, 28 ft.; diameter of 
bell opening, 13 ft. The cubical capacity is 
about 30,000 cubic ft., and the pig-beds will 
hold 1,200 moulds. A modified form of appa- 
ratus is known as the Ferrie self-cooking 
blast furnace, in which raw coal is used in 
place of coke as ordinarily employed. Fig.5 
is a vertical section of this furnace, which, so 
far as the lower portion is concerned, exhibits 
no special features, but in the upper part 
four chambers or retorts, each with a capacity 
of 500 cubic feet, are formed by radial and cir- 
cumferential walls resting on arches. Part of 
the products of combustion are suitably collec- 
ted at the top of the furnace and led down the 
outermost internal flues shown in the figure to 
the level of the coke retort bottom. Here they 
mingle, in predetermined proportions, with 
atmospheric air, and, being ignited, they pass 
upwards through and around the inner 
series of flues. The heat thus communi- 
cated, together with that ascending from 
the lower part of the furnace, effectually 
cokes the coal during its passage down the 
retorts. By the use of the Ferrie furnace 
the temperature of the ore and flux is raised 
with a minimum expenditure of fuel, and the 
iron produced is of superior quality. All the 
auxiliary arrangements in connexion with the 
furnace resemble those ordinarily used. With 
regard to the relative values of “cold-blast” 
and “hot-blast” iron, it may be well to make a 
few remarks. At one time there was a wide- 
spread belief that‘iron produced by the cold- 
blast process possessed a marked superiority 
over hot-blast iron, but no satisfactory evidence 
has ever been forthcoming for the substantiation 
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Blast-furnace slag collecting above the iron is 
run off through the cinder-notch into wagons 
and is practically a waste product, though 
comparatively small quantities are utilised for 
paving, for cement manufacture, and for the 
production of slag-wool. This substance 
which is largely used for lagging steam boilers 
and pipes, is similar in appearance and consti. 
tution to glass-wool, and is prepared by sub. 
jecting a stream of molten slag to the action 
of a jet of air under pressure. Crude iron 
drawn from the furnace is of variable 
quality. In the pig-moulds a part of the 
carbon taken up by the metal separates and 
rises to the surface in the form of graphite 
known to furnacemen as “kish.” Grey or 
graphitic iron is that from which the bulk of 
the carbon has separated during cooling from 
the state of solution in which it was held when 
hot. Mottled iron results when partial separa- 
tion has taken place ; and white or carburetted 
iron is produced when iron and carbon are in 
a state of chemical combination. Grey iron is 
produced by furnaces where silicious ores are 
treated with a maximum of fuel at a high 
temperature, whilst white iron results from 
ores, containing little silicon, and smelted with 
a minimum of fuel. By intentional variations 
in working the furnace, the character of iron 
yielded may be considerably modified. By 
the smelting of silicious ores pig-iron may be 
made containing a large proportion of silicon ; 
by the reduction of manganiferous ores pig-iron 
can be produced containing a high percentage 
of carbon, and from ten to eighty-five per cent. 
of manganese ; chrome iron ore yieldsa com- 
pound containing from sixty to seventy per 
cent. of chromium ; and phosphoric pig-iron, 
with from five to seven per cent. of phosphorus, 
is made by the smelting of ores rich in phos- 
phorus, or by adding slag containing basic 
compounds to an ordinary charge. The above 
variations of pig-iron are required for special 
foundry and other purposes, and are classified 
for reference in the following table :— 





Table I1].—Ordinary and Special Varieties of Pig Iron. 








i isi Chief Use 

Style, el ee In Manufacture. 
Grey Iron...... sbsssves Graphitic carbon 3°30 per cent. Foundry purposes and steel-making. 
White Iron ........... Combined carbon 3°20 per cent. ... | Malleable or wrought iron production. 
Ferro-silicon  ........ Sillicon Io per cent. ... soe ... | Conversion of white into grey iron and pre- 

venting combination of carbon ir vast iron 

Spiegel-eisen ......... Manganese Io per cent. aa . | Special castings and steel making, 
Ferro-manganese ... | Manganese up to 85 percent. ” ” ” ” 
Ferro-chromium...... Chromium 60 to 70 per cent. . | Steel making. 
Phosphoric Iron...... Phosphorus § or 7 per cent. va ie 











of such acreed. Many iron-masters formerly 
considered that the colder the blast the better was 
the quality of the iron, and the greater was the 
quantity produced per furnace. The only founda- 
tion for this opinion was the observation that 
furnaces gave better results in winter than in 
summer, and consequently a fictitious import- 
ance was given to the lower air temperature 
prevalent in the former season. As a matter of 
fact, subsequent investigation demonstrated 
satisfactorily that hygrometric, and not ther- 
mometric, differences were the governing 
factors. The economic advantages of the hot- 
blast process are now thoroughly appreciated 
by English and Scotch manufacturers, and in 
a less degree by Welsh smelters, because ores 
produced in Wales are so readily reducible 
that the saving possible by the aid of the 
newer method is comparatively small. As 
regards the question of efficiency, Sir William 
Fairbairn stated some years ago that the 
quality of iron had been greatly improved 
since the introduction of the hot blast. This 
he attributed to the higher temperature 
attained, which in his opinion tended to 
volatilise phosphorus, sulphur, and _ cther 
injurious ingredients which at a lower tem- 
perature would combine with the iron. In the 
course of his investigations, Sir William 
discovered very little difference between hot 
and cold blast iron. It is, of course, quite 
possible that cold-blast iron of a particular 
make may be better than samples made else- 
where, but the difference will be due to natural 
superiority of the ore, and not to the method of 
smelting. 

The chemical changes taking place in a blast 
furnace have previously been briefly described, 
and it will now only be necessary for us to 
consider the nature of the main and by pro- 








ducts resulting from the operation of smelting. 


So far we have traced the methods adopted 
for the extraction of iron from the ore, and the 
resultant pig-iron is found to be a mixture or an 
alloy of varying composition, from which other 
compounds, known as cast-iron, malleable or 
wrought-iron, and steel are subsequently made. 

The processes by which these materials are 
evolved from pig-iron will now be discussed, 
and those by the aid of which iron and steel 
are directly produced from the ore will be 
briefly described. 


MANUFACTURE OF CAST IRON. 


It is frequently said that the manufacture of 
cast-iron is completed when the metal leaves 
the smelting works in the form of pig-iron. In 
one sense this statement is perfectly correct, 
for the primary object of subsequent operations 
carried on in the foundry is to melt and mould 
the metal into such shapes as may render it 
suitable for practical application. Neverthe- 
less, it is the fact that chemical changes 
actually take place in the metal as the 
direct result of foundry work. We, therefore, 
propose to dwell briefly upon the operations 
coming within the province of foundry prac- 
tice. Then we shall see in what respects 
manufactured cast-iron differs from the raw 
material as delivered by the smelter, wes 
convenient oprortunity will be afforded for the 
consideration of matters with which the 
student ought to be familiar, because they iy 
an important bearing upon constructive work. 

Foundry practice includes metal eye 
furnace work, pattern-making, moulding, er 
ing, and other minor matters. Unless un ws 
exceptional circumstances, ironfounders neve 
make castings from simply one kind of ren 
not merely because judicious blending tends . 
facilitate their work, but for the additional an 





more important reason that a mixture of 
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several brands of iron is invariably stronger 
than the average collective strength, each 
taken separately. The exact proportions of a 
mixture vary according to the form of the 
castings required, to the work for which they 
are intended, and to the stresses they may 
have to withstand. The art of the founder is 
one involving an intimate knowledge of 
cast iron in its different varieties, and of the 
ascertained results yielded by their admixture. 
It is very unlikely that any architect will be 
found to possess the qualifications necessary to 
enable him to prescribe what should be the 
exact constitution of the metal in the castings 
which he may require, and he will, therefore, 
do well to limit his demands to the expression 
of tests and of general conditions which are to 
be observed. At the same time it is desirable 
that the principles of foundry work should be 
duly appreciated. We have previously seen 
that pig-iron is roughly classified by the 
descriptive terms grey, mottled, and white, but, 
as a matter of fact, there is no boundary line 
separating the three varieties. It is true that 
between typical grey and white irons an im- 

rtant difference exists, for the former contains 
carbon in a state of mechanical mixture, and the 
latter exhibits the same substance chemically 
combined. Grey iron, however, may be said to 
merge gradually into white iron, and the metal 
at the intermediate stage is that known as 
mottled iron. Thus we see that the distinctions 
in question are purely empirical, and of no real 
value to the ironfounder. Consequently, eight 
grades have been established for commercial 
purposes, each being recognised by a numeral, 
Numbers 1 to 4 are applied to grey iron, No. 5 
to mottled iron, and Nos. 6 to 8 to white iron. 
Pig-iron is further designated by, and _ its 
value estimated according to, the district 
from which the ore is derived, and, 
as before mentioned, there are _ special 
varieties of pig-iron, each named in accordance 
with its characterising element. No. I iron is 
readily fused, and being very fluid in this state 
itis suitable for fine ornamental castings, but 
is deficient in hardness and strength ; No. 2, 
being stronger and harder than No. 1, is well 
adapted for heavier ornamental castings ; No. 3 
is tough and strong, producing castings capable 
of resisting heavy weights and sudden strains ; 
No. 4, known as “foundry pig,” is very hard 
and tenacious, it is most useful for making 
heavy castings which require little workshop 
preparation before use. The higher numbers 
are used almost entirely for the manufac- 
ture of malleable iron and steel. Combi- 
nations of Nos, 1, 3, and 4 are considered 
to be very suitable for structural purposes, 
giving castings which are both clean and 
strong. So far as geographical distinctions 
are concerned, Scotch iron is generally and 
deservedly popular for the production of cast- 
ings for architectural work ; Cleveland and 
Lincolnshire iron are suitable for large cast- 
ings, but they are much used for mixing pur- 
poses, as also is Cumberland hematite. Welsh 
iron is of exceedingly good quality, and is fre- 
quently employed to increase the strength of 
other brands. Wrought iron and steel scrap 
are added with advantage to iron mixtures in 
proportions depending upon the intended 
application of the castings. 

Having settled the ingredients to be used, 
the next process for the founder is to melt 
the metal. For this operation a furnace is 
used somewhat resembling a blast furnace, 
and known as a cupola. This is built in 
cylindrical form, having an external shell of 
cast or wrought iron, lined with fireclay or 
firebrick, As the cupola is not worked con- 
tinuously, after the manner of a blast furnace, 
the lining need not be particularly thick. In 
the case of a furnace working from three to 
four hours daily, a thickness of 9 in. is ample ; 
if the time of work extends throughout the day, 
the thickness may be increased up to 12 in. 
Air is introduced into the furnace by mearis of 
tuyeres, and the blast is well distributed, for 

€double purpose of reducing pressure and 
of securing a large surface contact between 
the air and the fuel. To the iron and fuel used 
in the Cupola, limestone is usually added with 
the object of separating from both any earthy 
matters which are present. These combine 
With the limestone to form slag, which floats 
on the surface of the fused metal. Ferro- 
silicon is sometimes introduced with ordinary 
Pig-iron into the furnace, in order to keep the 
fon grey by preventing the chemical combina- 
rhe iron and carbon. Re-melting cast-iron 

eficial, but repetitions of the process more 
about ten times cause diminution of ten- 


ae 





sile and transverse strength, though crushing 
strength and hardness are augmented. These 
changes are indicative of altered constitution, 
carbon being combined, and silicon eliminated. 
Thus, as the repetition of re-melting takes place, 
the iron so treated gradually assumes the con- 
dition in which it is known as white iron. 
Bearing these things in mind, we find that fur- 
nace practice in the foundry has an important 
influence upon the character of iron, although 
some writers say that none is intended. 
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OBITUARY. 


M. PAUL SEDILLE.—We greatly regret to learn 
of the death of M. Paul Sédille, a French architect 
whose name and some of whose works are well 
known in London ; among his many buildings the 
Magasin de Printemps at Paris was one of the best 
known, and was an exceedingly successful treat- 
ment of street architecture on a large scale, and 
with the introduction of colour in tile panels, in a 
manner which has since been imitated a good deal 
by other French architects. The building was illus- 
trated in our pages under date February 21, 1885. 
He was architect for the basilica in memory of 
Jeanne Darc at Domremy. M. Sédille visited 
England some time ago for the purpose of studying 
and writing on English architecture, which he 
estimated very highly, and judged of in a very broad 
and sympathetic spirit of criticism. During his 
visit he made, we believe, not a few friends among 
members of the arehitectural profession in London. 
M. Sédille was the son of an architect, M. Jules 
Sédille, also distinguished in the profession. M. Paul 
Sédille held the official rank of “Architecte du 
Gouvernement,” and was an officer of the Legion of 
Honour. He was sixty-five years of age at the time 
of his death. 

Mr. W. W. WARDELL.—The late Mr. William 
Wilkinson Wardell, who died at Sydney, New South 
Wales, on November 19, 1899, began life as an 
architect in London. He was elected an Associate 
of the Institute of British Architects in 1843 and a 
Fellow in 1850. In 1857 he left London for Mel- 
bourne, and in 1858 was appointed architect for St. 
Patrick’s Cathedral, Melbourne. The building was 
described in the Builder of November 6, 1897, under 
the heading “ Foreign.” He wasalso architect of St. 
Mary’s R.C. Cathedral, Sydney. In 1869, Mr. Wardell 
succeeded, on the resignation of General Pasley, to 
the office of Inspector-General of Public Buildings 
in the colony of Victoria, and retired in 1878. 
During that interval he superintended the erection, 
in Melbourne, of the Government House, General 
Post Office, Custom House, Mint, Treasury, Public 
Library, and other public buildings. For the 
English, Scottish, and Australian Bank he planned 
and designed their head offices in Melbourne, with 
several of their branch establishments. Mr. 
Wardell removed to Sydney on his retirement in 
1878. 
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GENERAL BUILDING NEWS. 


ST. MARYLEBONE CHURCH INSTITUTE AND CLUB. 
—This building stands upon the site of Nos. 59 and 
60, Paddington-street, the latter of which was for 
some years used for parish purposes, but, being 
found inadequate, the house No. 59 was acquired. 
A grant of a piece of land has also been made by the 
Ossington Buildings Company, which has enabled 
the architect to obtain a side entrance to the soup 
kitchen and portion of building devoted to charitable 
purposes, thus keeping the latter separate, and so as 
to avoid crowding the main entrance, by which 
access is obtained to the existing mission church at 
the rear. The basement contains kitchen (with 
service lift to club dining-room above), soup dining- 
room, with waiting-room in connexion therewith, 
with separate entrance from outside, scullery, 
larders,. coal cellars, and usual offices, with care- 
taker’s sitting-room—the whole, excepting the 
latter and coal cellars, being lined throughout with 
white glazed bricks, On the ground floor is an en- 
trance hall, on the right of which is the club dining- 
room, having a separate entrance from Paddington- 
street ; on the left the library and reading-room ; the 
lobby to entrance to mission church of the Good 
Shepherd, and off the corridor beyond is a committee- 
room, capable of division by folding-doors, with a club- 
room, 23 ft. by 18 ft. at the end; also lavatories, 
The entrance hall, church lobby, lavatories, and 
principal staircase are lined with glazed bricks. The 
principal stairs ahd landings from the basement to 
the mezzanine floor are fireproof, and constructed 
entirely of Messrs. Lascelles’ patent concrete stone. 
On the first floor the front of the building 1s taken 
up by a central hall with platform, with a retiring- 
room attached, capable of seating 150 persons, and 
divisible, by means of a folding swivel partition, 
into two rooms for use as committee-rooms or 
otherwise. A games and chess room is obtained 
over the committee-room below, bath-room, and 
lavatories, and billiard-room, 23 ft. by 18 ft., witha 
top-light. A smal! mezzanine is obtained between 
the first and second floors for hats and cloaks. On 
the second floor are four large bed-sitting rooms for 
use of members of club; and on the third floor, six 
bedrooms, linen-room, bath-room, and lavatory. The 


main front to Paddington-street is faced with red 
sand-faced bricks with buff terra-cotta dressings 
to windows and entrances, &c., manufactured by 
Mr. J. C. Edwards of Ruabon. Over the entrance, 
in a canopied niche, is a figure of the “Good 
Shepherd” in terra cotta, modelled by Mr. Day- 
mond. The back fronts are faced with wire-cut 
Burham bricks, The front portion of the main 
roof is covered with red Staffordshire tiles, the back 
portion of the roof of rear buildings being covered 
with Bangor slates. The building is lighted 
throughout with electric light, which, together with 
the sanitary work, was executed by Messrs. J. 
Bolding & Sons. Messrs. Richardson & Co., of 
Brownlow-street, Holborn, executed the orna- 
mental ironwork, &c., also the electric bells and 
speaking-tubes. The heating and ventilating has 
been carried out by Mr. Stainton of King’s Cross. 
All the floors are fire-resisting, constructed princi- 
pally upon Messrs. Homan & Rodgers’ system, the 
structural ironwork being bythe same firm. The 
whole of the work has been carried out from the 
designs and under the supervision of Mr. Thomas 
Harris, architect, with Mr, A, Yeardye as clerk of 
the works, Mr. Kent being the general foreman. 
The contractor was Mr. H. H. Sherwin of Waddes- 
don, whose contract price amounted to 7,199). 
6s. 8d., which includes, with the above sub-contracts, 
the electric wiring of the mission church and 
offices in connexion therewith. 

PRIMITIVE METHODIST CHURCH, SOUTH MOOR 
DURHAM.—On the 6th inst. the new Primitive 
Methodist Church, which has been erected at South 
Moor at a cost of 1,400/,, was opened. The Sunday 
schools at the rear have been in use some years, 
and the new church provides accommodation for 
450 worshippers. The building is of stone, the 
architect being Mr.T. E. Davison, of Newcastle 
and the contractor Mr. T. Craven, Beamish. ‘ 


A NEW MOSQUE IN LONDON.—Pro 

been made for the building of a ccchaienenes 
mosque in the Euston-road, after the plans and 
designs of Hadjie Muhammed Doulie, which will 
be somewhat similar to those he prepared for the 
mosque at Cape Town. The cost of the fabric is 
computed to be about 10,000/, It will have a 
capacity for nearly four hundred worshippers on 
the floor, and a gallery for women above. 


TEMPERANCE ASSURANCE BUILDINGS, ABER- 
DEEN.—Buildings are being erected in Union- 
street, Aberdeen, for the Scottish Temperance Life 
and Accident Assurance Company. The new 
building is erected on the north side of Union- 
street, slightly above Diamond-street. It has a 
frontage of between 30 ft. and 40 ft., anda depth of 
fully goft. back to Diamond-lane. Its height is 
five stories and basement. The building is Renais- 
sance in style, and the front is constructed entirely 
of Kemnay granite. On each side of the main 
entrance is a saloon shop, extending back the entire 
depth of the building. The front, on the ground 
floor, is finished at each end with a pilaster of 
polished Corrennie granite, harmonising with the 
pillars of the doorway. On the first and second 
floors the windows project as semi-elliptical bays. 
The second floor is crested with a granite balus- 
trade forming a balcony for the third floor, the 
windows of which are round-topped with pillar 
mullions as contrasted with the square tops and 
pillar mullions of the under floors. At the third 
floor level also rise a series of Ionic columns 
carrying a moulded frieze and cornice. Above the 
cornice |rise two gablets, crowned with Venetian 
shell ornament surmounted with granite finials. 
As to the internal arrangements, the ground floor 
will be available as shops. On the first floor there 
will be three suites of offices—one of which will be 
occupied by the Scottish Temperance. The second 
floor will have four suites of offices, and the two 
upper floors will be available as a dwelling-house of 
twelve apartments. The architects for the new 
building are Messrs. Jenkins and Marr. The con- 
tractors are :—Mason work, William Farquhar- 
son, Fraser-road ; carpenter, Watson & Robb; 
slater, George Davidson, jun.; plumber, David 
Ogilvie ; plasterer and tile work, James Scott, jun. ; 
— _ _ beg George Donald & Sons ; 
steel work, George Bisset; electric 
Pratt & Keith. anitier 


UNITARIAN SUNDAY SCHOOLS, BIRKENHEAD.— 
These buildings have just been opened by Sir John 
Brunner. The new buildings are erected on land 
adjoining Bessborough-road, Oxton, sufficient space 
having been left between the schools and the road 
for a new church to be erected. The building con- 
sists of a central hall with four class-rooms, and is 
so arranged ithat the whole may be converted into 
one room by means of glazed folding doors, accom- 
modation for 500 being provided. A library, 
kitchens, and other appointments have been pro- 
vided ; and on the first floor there is a ladies’ 
parlour. The building contract was carried out 
by Mr. Richard Ailen, of Birkenhead, from plans 
by and under the supervision of Mr. T. W. Cubbon, 
architect, of Birkenhead and Manchester. The 
buildings have cost about 2,500/. 

PRIMITIVE METHODIST BUILDINGS, OLD KENT- 
ROAD.—The new St. George’s Hall and schools, 
which have just been built in the Old Kent-road by 
the South-East LondonjMission, were opened a few 





days ago. The new hall has cost altogether over 
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12,0001,. The late Professor |Banister Fletcher and 
Mr. B. F. Fletcher were the architects of the build- 
ing, the chapel of which seats over 800 persons, 
there being in addition five minor halls. The 
building was illustrated and described in our issue 
of July 10, 1897. 

SMALL-Pox HOSPITAL, SHEFFIELD.—At the 
Town Hall, Sheffield, on the 3rd inst., Mr. Arnold 
Royle, C.B., of the medical department of the Local 
Government Board, held an inquiry into the applica- 
tion by the Corporation for powers to borrow 
15,8081. for the erection of a small-pox hospital at 
Crimicar-lane. The City Surveyor, Mr. C. F. Wike, 
said the hospital would have accommodation for 
twenty-four beds in the ward pavilion, two in the 
separation wards, and four in the isolation blocks. 
There would be provision for thirteen nurses anda 
matron, ten maids, and the doctor. There would 
be a laundry, discharging block, mortuary. lodge, 
shed for disinfectants, &c. In order to increase the 
cubical capacity of the provision for the maids, 
another story had been added to the administrative 











block. The Inspector said the approval of the 
Local Government Board might be expected 
shortly. 


ARTISANS’ DWELLINGS, BURTON-ON-TRENT. — 
Houses are being erected by the Burton-on-Trent 
Artisans’ Dwellings Co., Ltd., on their estate at 
Horninglow. Of these houses sixty will shortly be 
ready for occupation ; the accommodation consist- 
ing of a living room 12 ft. by 12ft., having a wooden 
floor and cooking range; a kitchen 11 ft. by 
9 ft. 3in., with tile floor, copper, fireplace, and sink, 
and a pantry leading therefrom. Two bedrooms 
are provided, one 15 ft. Gin. by 12 ft., the other 11 ft. 
by 9 ft. 3 in., each containing a fireplace. Complete 
privacy is secured for each tenant by having a 
separate passage entrance for each pair of houses, 
the back-yards being subdivided by brick division 
walls. The out-offices comprise water-closet, coal- 
house, and ashes-place. A garden 50 ft. to 63 ft. 
long is provided for each tenant. There are also in 
course of erection other houses having five rooms 
of somewhat larger proportions, the fifth room 
being an extra bedroom. Up to the present, esti- 
mates for 133 houses have been accepted, the con- 
tractor being Mr. Henry Edwards. The architect 
for the work is Mr. Thomas Jenkins. 

EXTENSION OF WIRRAL INFECTIOUS HOSPITAL.— 
At the Wirral District Council offices, Birkenhead, 
Colonel Slack and Dr. Wheaton conducted a Local 
Government Board inquiry, on the 4th inst., into the 
application of the Wirral Joint Hospital Committee 
for compulsory power to enable the Committee to 
purchase two acres of land in order to extend the 
infectious hospital at Spital. The Clerk to the 
Committee (Mr. J. E. S. Ollive) stated that the pre- 
sent hospital consisted of two blocks, and an iron 
erection for convalescents, there being in all twenty- 
four beds and four cots, together with administra- 
tion buildings. Evidence in support of the applica- 
tion was given by Mr. C, O. Francis (architect) and 
others. 

COTTAGE HOSPITAL, URMSTON, LANCASHIRE. — 
Urmston Cottage Hospital was opened on the 6th 
inst. The hospital has been erected in commemora- 
tion of Her Majesty’s Diamond Jubilee, and has 
cost upwards of 1,200/. The designs for the build- 
ing were prepared by Mr. Edward Hewitt, archi- 
tect, of Manchester. Mr. J. Spark, of Urmston, was 
the contractor. Accommodation is provided for 
nine patients, though that number can be slightly 
exceeded in case of necessity. The entrance forms 
a central feature in the front elevation. To the 
right is the matron’s sitting-room. On the opposite 
side is the day-room. At either end of the corridor 
at the back of the hall, on the ground floor, are the 
two wards, the sizes of which are 22 ft. by 14 ft. by 
13 ft. high. There is provision in each for three 
beds and a cot. Leading from each ward is the 
sanitary block. Between each ward and its sani- 
tary block is a cross-ventilated passage. On the 
ground floor also is a small ward, which can be used 
for isolating a patient if necessary. Next to this 
ward is the operating-room, and beyond that the 
bath-room. Matron’s, nurses’, and servants’ bed- 
rooms are placed on the first floor, where are also 
situated the kitchen, linen-room, and other offices, 

PuBLic LIBRARY, ACTON. —The American 
Ambassador, the Hon. J. H. Choate, opened the 
Acton Free Library on the 3rd inst. The new 
building is situate on the main road. It is English 
Renaissance in style, built of red brick and stone. 
Green slates cover the roof. Sculptured figures 
flank the entrance, and support the corbels which 
carry the columns above. On the left is the reading- 
room, 50 ft. by 30 ft. while to the right is the 
lending library, which occupies a space of about 
45 ft. by 38 ft. Adjoining is the reference-room, 
which is about 28 ft. by 24ft. On the other side of 
the hall is the magazine-room, 26 ft. long and 2r ft. 
wide, with a lift communicating with the floor 
above, where the store-room is situate. The 
librarian’s residence occupies the first floor. The 
building was designed by Mr. M. B, Adams, while 
Mr. Sidney Powell was the builder. 


—_— 
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SANITARY AND ‘ENGINEERING NEWS. 


ELECTRICITY GENERATING STATIONS.—Sites in 
London and the environs for electricity generating 
stations are scheduled in their Parliamentary Bills 
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by the Metropolitan District. Railway at Chelsea 
Creek, Lot’s-road, with a view to adapting their 
own and the Metropolitan Railway’s lines for the 
use of electrical power; the London County 
Council, at their tramway depot, Camberwell New- 
road, for their tramroad and light railway service, 
atan estimated cost of 90,000/. ; the City of London 
Electric Lighting Company, at Sumner-street, South- 
wark, taking Nos. 31-3, 51, 65-7, and 73 in that 
street, together with all the property on the south 
side of Bankside between the “ Waterman’s Arms” 
and Crown Wharf, and Pike-gardens ; the Charing 
Cross and Strand Electric Supply Corporation, seven 
and a half acres at Pudding Mill-lane, West Ham ; 
and the London and Brush Provincial Electric 
Lighting Company, at Hill-street, Camberwell, 
City-road basin of the Regent’s Canal, Streatham, 
and Wandsworth. 


HALSTEAD UNION WORKHOUSE, ESSEX.—The 
Board of Guardians having recognised the expe- 
diency of adopting the latest improvements in sani- 
tation and hygiene at their present workhouse, 
instructed Messrs. Clare & Ross, architects, 
Chelmsford, to prepare plans for the entire recon- 
struction of all sanitary arrangements on the water- 
carriage system, and the disclosures made in carry- 
ing out the work only proved how necessary such 
an undertaking was. Close to the entrance gates 
a large intercepting chamber has been built on the 
existing 9-in. sewer, fitted with Kenyon’s patent 
intercepting trap and fresh-air inlet, with mica 
flap valve fixed in the vicinity. From this 
point the entire sewerage system is now re- 
constructed. Inspection chambers are placed 
at each change of gradient or direction on 
the main sewer. White glazed half-pipe channels, 
benched with blue bull-nosed Staffordshire brick, 
form the open channel through each. To facilitate 
thorough inspection of the branch sewers, and at the 
same time obviate unnecessary deep cutting, 
vertical pipes, outside the brickwork of deep man- 
holes, fitted with proper bends and junctions, 
connect the high with the low level sewers, and 
inspection pipes through brickwork, galvanised air- 
tight covers (rubber joints) prevent any smell arising, 
while all soil pipes are connected with ventilating 
pipes carried through the roof. Automatic flushing 
closets with seat action have been fitted, also 
automatic flushing cisterns to urinals; these, with 
new lavatory range in boys’ room, are from Messrs. 
Bowes, Scott, & Western, of Westminster, while 
Messrs. Doulton & Co., Lambeth, supplied all 
stoneware pipes, 34 and 14-pipe channels, bends, 
&c. All lead wastes from baths, sinks, &c., have 
been efficiently trapped, and in addition discharge 
into the white glazed extension arm made for that 
purpose by the latter firm. The water supply is 
also new, a 2-in cast-iron main being laid to the 
boiler-house and storage tanks, but drinking water 
is laid direct from the main to taps in suitable 
positions. Mr. Geo. Sharp, of Halstead, was the 
contractor, and the whole work has been supervised 





by Mr. J. K. Woodward, as clerk of works. The 
cost has been 6501. 
fence fh 
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FRANCE.—The new Museum of the works of the 
late Gustav Moreau is shortly to be opened at 14, Rue 
Rochefoucault, Paris. Moreau left to the State all 
his collections and his dwelling-house. It contains 
500 water-colours and more than 500 drawings and 
studies. The committee for arranging the building 
appear to have taken some hints from the Soane 
Museum in regard to the system of hanging and 
hinging frames so as to get as much as possible into 
a limited space——The Municipality of Clermont- 
Ferrand are about to open a competition for a 
Fine Art Museum.—The Société des Architectes de 
Est have elected M. Henri Couty their president for 
1900..——The Town of Nimes has devoted a sum of 
four million francs to the construction of a large hos- 
pital built on an amphitheatre plan on the hill of 
Puech-du-Teil, about a mile and a half out of the 
town.——The American National Institute has re- 
quested from the city of Paris a grant of a site on 
which to erect a palace corresponding in its 
object with the Académie de France at Rome and 
the Ecole Francaise at Athens. The Municipal 
Council are understood to be favourable to the 
scheme.—-We have to announce the death of M. 
Leopold Steiner, sculptor, at the age of forty-six. 
While still a pupil of the Ecole des Beaux-Arts 
he obtained an honourable mention in the competi- 
tion for the memorial of the defence of Paris at 
Courbevoie. He was also author of the statue of 
Rouget de I’Isle at Choisy-le-Roi, of that of Ledru- 
Rollin in the Place Voltaire, of the statue of Berryer 
for the Chamber of Deputies, and various other 
important works. His last work was the design for 
one of the four Pegasus figures which decorate the 
Alexandre III. Bridge. 
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MISCELLANEOUS. 


SURVEYORSHIP APPOINTMENT.—Mr. Thomas H. 
Dunch, who has been for the last four years 
Surveyor to the Board of Works for the Limehouse 
District, has been appointed Assistant Surveyor to 
the Barking Town Urban District Council. 
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SOUTHAMPTON-BUILDINGS.—With the demolition, 
which has just been begun, of the premises hitherto 
occupied by the Birkbeck Bank, and of the houses 
adjacent, nearly all the old houses in Southampton. 
buildings will have disappeared. The cleared site 
is taken for a completion of the bank’s newly. 
opened premises, of which Mr. T. E. Knightley jg 
the architect, the terra-cotta work being from Messrs, 
Doulton’s factory. The entire block, when finisheg 
will have a north frontage in High Holborn, on the 
site of Nos. 326-32, between Staple Inn and Middle 
Row-place, together with an east frontage to ag 
thoroughfare that is about to be laid out, leadin 
from High Holborn along the west side of Staple 
Inn and its garden. The offices and chambers on 
the west side of Southampton-buildings and the 
east side of Chancery-lane, forming one block, were 
erected a few years ago upon the Earl of Radnor’s 
estate. 


CHANCERY LANE.—The new premises which have 
been erected for Mr. N. Fortescue in Chancery. 
lane, occupy in part the site of the old Rolls. 
chambers. The contractors are Messrs. Dolman & 
Co., of Poplar, and Messrs. Waterman & Lewis are 
the architects. The new block comprises a café in 
the basement floor, four shops on the ground floor, 
with about sixty-five offices, in sets, on four floors 
above. 


City OF LONDON (“VARIOUS POWERS”) BILL.— 
The Corporation of London will apply to Parliament 
in the ensuing session for an Act to enable them to 
(1) acquire and maintain the garden of Finsbury- 
circus as a public open space ; (2) purchase, by com- 
pulsion or agreement, Spitalfields Market*, and then 
sell or lease it to the Council of the borough 
for the, parishes of Mile End Old Town, St. 
George-in-the-East, and the districts of the Lime- 
house and Whitechapel Boards of Works, including 
the Tower and its Liberties ; (3) further provide in 
respect of baths and washhouses ; (4) establish a cre- 
matorium in their cemetery at Little Ilford; and 
(5) exercise further powers in respect of electrical 
lighting, telegraphical and similar wires and cables, 
open spaces, infectious diseases, closets and other 
sanitary conveniences, the abolition of existing re- 
strictions as to the capacity of water waste prevent- 
ing cisterns and automatical flushing-cisterns, and 
the regulation and control of passenger and vehicular 
traffic and exhibition of advertisements and notices 
which lead to obstruction in the streets. 

LONDON MARKETS, NEW AND OLD.—A Bill will 
be introduced in the course of next Session for the 
incorporation of the National Markets, Stores, and 
Workshops Company, who propose to establish a 


+market for the sale of live stock to be imported 


from Ireland, and an abattoir, on a site at Glengall- 
road, adjoining Millwall Dock Basin, Poplar, and 
another market for dead meat, fish, poultry, fruit, 
vegetables, and other produce, on a site lying 
between Great Eastern-street, Curtain-road, and 
High-street, Shoreditch. The Bill provides for the 
stopping-up of George, Hearn, and Hewett streets, 
Bowl-court, and Plough-yard, in the parish of St. 
Leonard, Shoreditch. Various suggestions have 
recently been made to the Corporation of 
London in respect of a much-needed further 
enlargement of Billingsgate Market, or _pro- 
vision elsewhere for the largely increasing 
fish traffic. The Billingsgate and Leadenhall 
Markets Committee, after considering a proposal of 
the London Riverside Fish Market Company to 
sell their market at Shadwell to the Corporation, 
have, we gather, agreed to recommend that in the 
first place, a lease be taken, with an option to the 
City of ultimately purchasing the entire interest in 
the undertaking. It is stated that in terms of the 
contemplated arrangement the Corporation will 
incur an outlay of perhaps 10,000/., whilst the com- 
pany will receive an income from rents and other 
sources of about 6,o00/. per annum. The company 
was incorporated by an Act of 1882, with an 
authorised share capital of 255,o00/. For some 
while their enterprise did not realise the share- 
holders’ expectations, but of late years the financial 
status of the concern has greatly improved. 
STREET IMPROVEMENTS, MANSFIELD.—Lieut.- 
Col. A. C. Smith, Inspector to the Local Government 
Board, conducted an inquiry at the Town Hall, 
Mansfield, on the 28th ult., respecting an application 
made by the Town Council to borrow the sum of 
19,4001. for the purposes of street improvement, and 
also the sum of 1,415/. for the purposes of water 
supply. Mr. Hodson, Engineer, made a statement 
relating to he construction of the waterworks ; and 
the DeputyTcwn Clerk (Mr. J. H. White) and the 
Borough Surveyor (Mr. R. F. Vallance) explained 
plans relating to the proposed improvements in 
Leeming-street, Rosemary-lane, and Portiand- 
street. 
PRIZES FOR DRAWING.—The Technical Education 
Board of the London County Council is prepared to 
award four prizes—two of the value of 15/. and two 
of the value of 10/—for the best sets of careful 
studies made in museums, old churches, or similar 
places (South Kensington Museum and the British 
Museum especially). The drawings may be in 
pencil, ink, or colour, as best fitted to the subjects 
represented. The subjects selected may be in sever 





* The London County Council have framed a Bill for 
buying the market. The price agreed upon by them 1s 





170,000/,, plus 1,250/, for negotiation expenses. 
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of work or wholly in one, as, for. instance, 
iths’ work, furniture, stained glass, pottery, 
sr work, fine textiles, embroideries, &c. All the 
drawings should be of imperial size or mounted, two 
more together, on sheets of that size. The aim 
should be to represent the objects as faithfully and 
carefully as possible, and no mere sketches will be 
accepted. Fidelity in the drawing will be more 
highly valued than a large number of sheets. 
js far as possible the drawings should be of 
{ull size, or an actual or approximate scale should 
be noted, together with any explanatory notes 
thought desirable. Students are recommended to 
lect objects in the classes of work in which they 
are most interested, and from Gothic or Eastern 
examples as much as or more than from those of 
Renaissance style. The sets which receive prizes 
will become the absolute property of the Technical 
Education Board. The last day for submitting 
drawings in competition for the above prizes will 
be October 1, 1900. They should be delivered at 
the Central School of Arts and Crafts, 316, Regent- 
street, by that date. Special labels may be obtained 
from the Board’s secretary, 116, St. Martin’s-lane, 
Wc, on and after February 1. (The drawings 
may, if desired, be submitted at the Northampton 
Institute, Clerkenwell, in competition for the 
Board’s scholarships in February ; in that case it 
will be necessary for them to be sent in to the 
Central School later on.) 

“THE GARDEN.”—This excellent horticultural 
journal starts the new year with an enlarged and 
improved issue, practically a new series. The pro- 

rtion of illustrations is considerably increased, 
and there are some reproductions of pencil sketches 
of fowers which are a new feature, and are well 
drawn and reproduced. The list of the principal 
contributors is a very good one, and includes some 
names of general distinction, as well as those of 
gpecialists in horticulture. 


HEREFORD ELECTRIC LIGHTING.—At the monthly 
meeting of the City Council on Tuesday last week 
an honorarium of 100 guineas was granted to Mr. 
John Parker, A.M. Inst.C.E., the City Surveyor, in 
recognition of the services rendered by himin con- 
nexion with the electric light undertaking. At the 
same time, Mr. F. G. Poulton was appointed resident 
electrical engineer ata salary of I50/. per annum, his 
duties as clerk of works having expired. In moving 
the adoption of the Committee’s report to the above 
elect the Mayor explained that Mr. Parker had, at 
the request of the Committee, designed and carried 
out the works, which, by the terms of his ap- 
pointment, he was not bound todo. The outcome 
was that they had erected these works. Mr. Parker 
briefly thanked the Council for the manner in which 
they had recognised his services in connexion with 
the electric light installation. 


AN ACETYLENE EXHIBITION.—The Acetylene 
Light Syndicate, Limited, of Trowbridge, recently 
gave a display of acetylene gas-lighting and 
apparatus in the Corn Exchange, Hungerford. The 
large hall was illuminated with twelve burners of 
jo candle power each, ten of which were fitted 
to the permanent pendants suspended from 
the roof, the coal gas having been disconnected, 
and acetylene laid on in the same way. The clock 
tower was illuminated with 400 candle power, by 
simply removing the coal gas burners and replacing 
them by acetylene gas burners These produced a 
very brilliant illumination of the clock dials, the 
light being fifteen times more powerful than that 
produced by the coal gas jets generally used for the 
same purpose. The generator for making the 
acetylene gas was placed in the yard behind the 
Exchange, and was connected to the different 
lights in the building by compo pipe. The 
generator was of the automatic type, and of 1,000 
candle power capacity. It had two cast-iron 
cylinders, in which the carbide of calcium was 
placed, so that when the carbide in either cylinder 
becomes exhausted, the automatic action of the 
apparatus admits water to the other cylinder ; in 
‘te meantime the exhausted carbide may be removed 
ftom the first cylinder without interfering with the 
lights, should they happen to be burning at the 
time, The generator hada very massive appearance, 
being nicely enamelled, and the gas and water taps 
Were made of gun metal. In the large hall several 
generators were exhibited, showing the different 
systems adopted by the Acetylene Syndicate for 
Producing acetylene. The gas was not purified, 
only washed, as the Acetylene Syndicate think it 
ey, as they, being manufacturers of car- 
ide, take great care that only the most pure 
materials are used in its manufacture ; the analysis 
of the Syndicate’s carbide shows it to be 99°98 per 
cent. pure.—F ournal of Acetylene Gas Lighting. 
Pesce VILLA AT BRISLINGTON.~-The recent 
ee of the site of a Roman villa at Bris- 
aiton (referred to in our last issue) has 
ane considerable interest amongst antiquaries, 

_Wisitors to the locality have been numerous 
thee: the past week, The land under which 
pa mosaic pavement was found is the pro- 
ty of the Bristol and District Land Company, 

From the interviews which have taken 

-~ Setween individual directors and prominent 

ates, it was generally understood that the 
museum would become richer for the dis- 

the oy At a meeting of the Board on the 2nd inst. 
ject was discussed, the directors being 


unanimously of opinion that, while they must, in 
the interests of the shareholders, reserve their 
rights as to any further discoveries, the city should, 
as far as possible, have the benefit of the find, and 
the secretary was instructed to write to the chair- 
man of the Museum Committee, offering the pave- 
ment discovered for removal to the museum, and 
empowering him to have such further excavations 
made as may seem desirable, it being the opinion of 
antiquaries that further and still more interesting 
discoveries will probably be the result. 


ALMANACS, &cC. — “The British Almanac and 
Family Cyclopzedia” for 1900 (Charles Letts & Co., 
3, Royal Exchange) is the seventy-third year of 
issue of a handy, neat, and excellent little book of 
reference. It is full of useful information on a 
great number of subjects, and contains many 
explanatory illustrations. —The Patent Victoria 
Stone Company, Limited, have sent us their folding 
blotting-pad and date-indicator for 1900. It is a 
useful publication of its kind.—We have received 
from Messrs. Ashwell & Nesbit, warming, venti- 
lating, hydraulic, and electrical engineers, their 
tear-off Shakesperian calender. 


ANTIQUARIAN DISCOVERIES AT FURNESS ABBEY. 
—The antiquarians who have been working about 
the ruins of Furness Abbey for some time have 
made a discovery which supplies an interesting link 
in the history of the abbey. It proves that a small 
Early Norman Church existed on a portion of the 
site of the later chapel or sacristy. About 5 ft. from 
the present surface the eastern foundations of an 
apsidal chapel have been unearthed. The later and 
larger building had a floor level 2 ft. 6 in. higher 
than the floor of the old chapel, raised possibly on 
account of the old floor proving damp, and this has 
caused these interesting relics of the past to be pre- 
served to the present time. Another most interest- 
ing find was a mass of human bones, lying in a pro- 
miscuous heap 3 ft. in thickness, and these were cut 
through by the trench which has cleared the founda- 
tions above referred to. The excavations will be 
continued until a plan of this hitherto unknown 
early Christian church is secured.— Yorkshire Post. 
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CAPITAL AND LABOUR. 


CARPENTERS AND THEIR WAGES, TROWBRIDGE.— 
The Trowbridge Society of Carpenters and Joiners 
have given the Master Builders’ Association notice 
for an advance in wages of one penny per hour, to 
date from the first week in June next. The present 
wage is 534d. per hour. 
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RECENT PATENTS: 
ACCEPTED SPECIFICATIONS. 
Open to Opposition until March 3. 


[1898] 20,645, Maussner, Fire- and Water-proof 
Material. 27,380, Phillips, Machines for Making 
Window-stile Pockets. 27,416, Clay, Incandescent 
Gas Burners, 27,541, Wakelin & Weston, Detach- 
able and Swivelling Electric Light Fittings. [1899] 
43, Errington, Tapping, Drilling, and _ similar 
Machines. 153, Monnard, Dynamo Electrical 
Machines or Motors. 903, Eckstein & Guthrie, 
Telephone Exchange Switch-boards. 1,411, Le 
Blanc, Treatment of Street Sweepings and Scrap- 
ings and Town Refuse. 2,172, Sugg, Supports for 
Mantles used for Incandescent Lighting. 2,428, 
Gover & Huisman, Electrical Switches. 2,420, 
Wrigley, Step Ladders. 2,672, Pitkin & Thompson, 
Making Expanded Metal Work. 2,832, Chandlers, 
Apparatus for Washing or Scrubbing Gas. 3,077, 
Ingham, Method of Ventilating Chimney - pots, 
Chimney - stacks, and Buildings. 3,259, Boyce, 
Chimney-pots. 3,426, Brown, Joint for Spigot and 
Socket-pipes. 3,555, Elsbach & Pollini, Devices for 
Automatically Igniting Combustible Gas. 3,599, B. 
Mountain & Son and Armistead, Nails and Rivets. 
3,641-2, Davidson & Wilson, Governing Apparatus 
for Impulse Water Motors, and Nozzles for Water 


Motors. 3,795, Summers, Reversible Seats for 
Out-door Use. 3,796, Anderson, Stone - sawing 
Machinery. 4,124, Dowsing, Electrical Stoves. 


4,194, Wadsworth, Dust Carts. 4,211, Markham, 
Handles for Hatchets, Adzes, Hammers, and 
similar Tools. 4,427, Von Kosinski, Apparatus for 
Drying newly-erected Buildings. 4,460, Whittaker 


.& Bryant, Filters or similar Appliances for Use in 


Treating or Purifying Sewage. 4,560, Haws, and 
14,795, Snyder & West, Acetylene Gas Lamps. 
6,512, Parratt & Marsh, Tools for Expanding, 
Cutting, and Beading the Ends of Tubes: see also 
19,747. 13,550, Perlich, Self-{gniting Gas Burner. 
14,207, Benard, Telephone Apparatus. 17,576, 
Waage, Making Profiled Polygonal Articles of 
Wood. 18,874,, Weber-Marti, Device for Opening 
and Closing Low-Pressure Conduits for Gas or 
other Fluid or Liquid from a Distance. 19,354, 
Timar, Thermophor with Electrical Heating 
Arrangement. 19,747, Angstrom, Tube Expanding 
Tools. 20,753, Biheller, Lanterns or Globes for In- 
candescent Gas Lights, &c. 20,929, de Bruyn, 
Artificial Building-Blocks. 20,936, Metz, Ceramic 
Ware, Moulded Articles, Panels, Cornices, &c. 





21,260, Caldwell, Wood and similar Screws and 
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Screwed Shanks. 21,789, Bolens, Grinding and 
Sharpening Machines. 21,968, Drohan, Arc Lamps 
and Roller Clutch Mechanism for Feeding and Con- 
trolling the Electrodes in them. 22,088, Steinmetz, 
Incandescent Electrical Lamps. 22,257, Harter, 
Mounting Electrical Lamps. 22,389, Lewis, Pro- 
duction of Acetylene Light. 22,516, Stern, Regu- 
lated Liquid Trap for the Gas Delivery Pipes of 
Acetylene Gas Generators. 22,527, Gebriider Bux- 
baum, Apparatus for Carburetting Air or Producing 
“Air-Gas.” 22,534, Steinmetz, Generation of Alter- 
nating Electrical Currents. 22,714, Straub, Plaster, 
Cement, &c. 23,045, Forir, Folding Ladders and 
Scaffolding. 23,283, Thomson, and 23,291, Stein- 
metz, Systems of Electrical Distribution, 23,285, 
Rice, and 23,288, Wiswell, Electrical Arc Lamps. 
23,459, Kessel, Insulating Coverings for Steam 
Pipes. 23,502, Jenner, Apparatus for Raising Water 
and Converting it into available Power. 23,728, 
Wuillot, Lead Plates for Secondary Batteries. 
23,732, Murphy & Arnold, Gas Valves or Stop 
Cocks. 23,845, Fromholt, Means and Apparatus for 
Sawing Stone or other Hard Substances. 


ABSTRACTS OF PATENTED INVENTIONS. 


19,190.—HANGING OF CHURCH AND SIMILAR 
BELLS: W. F. Aggett.—A projection of the base fi:s 
loosely into a recess of the bush, which is sphere- 
shaped and has flattened ends, so that the bush is in 
aligament with the spindle, and may be reversed 
in position by means of a similar recess formed in 
its opposite side ; the bush’s rocking with the bell is 
prevented by forming the projection upon the 
rye cover, and lengthening the recesses to closely 

it, 


19,251.—MOULDING BRICKS: W Ormrod and 
F. W. Wild.—The invention is designed to avoid 
handling of the bricks when they are in a soft state, 
the stream of clay as it emerges from the pug-mill 
is driven by a push-board through knives or cutting 
wires on to a shelf, and thence on to the truck’s 
smooth table, which is level with the shelf. 


19,252.—WATER HEATERS FOR BATHS, &C.: A. 
H, Humphrey.— A sprinkler distributes water over 
a cone within the heater, whence the water falls 
upon the outer surface of a lower truncated cone, 
and so down to the outlet cock; gases from the 
burner rise up within the two cones and pass away 
through the flue. 


19,261.—SELF-EXTINGUISHING LAMPS: F. Sander 
—A vessel containing water receives the oil reser- 
voir which may either float therein or be supported 
by a collar, should the lamp be upset the escaping 
water will extinguish its flame; the reservoir is 
adapted to stand upon a flat surface. 


19,273.—CHECK AND BALL-AND-FLOAT VALVES: 
A. Barraclough.—The float lever consists of tww 
arms pivotted together, a screw which engages 
with either a nut in the lever’s forked end or a pro- 
jection thereon, serves to adjust the height to which 
the float rises, a conical flexible check valve admits 
air into the cistern supply pipes. 


19,328.—CLUTCH FOR ROPES: N. Seidner.—O1 
the frame is a fixed jaw, between which and a set of 
variously-sized jaws, arranged as a star-wheel, the 
rope is gripped; the slide, upon which the star- 
wheel is mounted, is lowered by means of an in- 
cline attached to the track, and is thensecured with 
a spring bolt that works through a key-hole slot; for 
freeing the rope another fixed incline drives the: bolt 
inwards, when its recessed portion falls into line 
with the narrow part of the slot and enables the 
springs to lift the jaws and the slide, 


19,308.—BOILERS FOR DOMESTIC AND OTHER 
PURPOSES : G. Whittaker.—The boiler consists of a 
non-conducting casing in which a metal lining is 
heid by means of a flange around its upper edge ; a 
vertical tube from the boiler cover is joined to the 
flue and is fitted with a steam regulator or damper, 
which is operated either by hand or automatically by 
the steam. 


19,398.—REGENERATIVE GAS LAMPS: W. K. 
Stent.—The air, after having been heated on its 
descent between the concentrical chimneys of an 
argand burner, is divided by an interposed burner 
cone, which is so arranged in relation to the open- 
ings that about one-third of the volume of air 
supply rises upwards within the inner chimney, in 
order to obviate the deposit thereon of soot and 
other matter. 


19,403.—TRIANGLES FOR DRAUGHTSMEN’S USE : 
F, Ziegler—The invention applies to triangles or 
squares for setting off repeatedly small angles in 
drawing plans and for similar purposes; the 
triangle is fashioned so that it will give three 
small angles, +, y, and z, which are, respectively, 
the differences of its three angles X, Y, and Z, and 
the tangents of the angles +, y, and z are marked 
upon the triangle; for an example of use, a side c is 
laid upon a line A B, and a rule is laid against the 
side b, the triangle is then turned over so that its 
side a lies along the rule and its side b assumes a 
fresh position, whereupon the second position of 
the side c shows the desired angle + with the line 
A B, and if the angle + = the angle y, the angle z 
would be equal to 2 +; a double switch is set-off by 
laying the side c along the line AB, turning the 
triangle until its side c rests upon the rule, and 





again turning it until the side 6 lies upon the rule ; 
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Road Making, Pound’s Estate, Plymouth . 
Alterations, &c.,to Buildings, Frizington, Cumberland 
*Wrought-Iron Hurdle and Wire Fencing .. 






















eM 7 
CONTRACTS. 
Nature of Work or Materials. By whom Required. Forms of Tender, &c., Supplied by [Tender t 
| 
Flagging, Kerbing, &c., Upper Dock-street .........-..+ Fleetwood U.D.O. ..4..4......66 Bivosanees BR. Frobisher, C.E., Town Hall .............. puabanessicaesepeced Serra tsortics Jan. 16 
Court House, &o., Malton, ide IER DRIES Ears F Ga ar County Surveyor, Northallerton ........ aantaienesar cect eocededascosoneenoescs do, 
it te EEN A ERTIES Bury (Lancs, )Sorpepetion ... ..| Borough Surveyor, Bank-street...........1..s:seecessenee SE ET 
SR I Ee ide ia eee Gomersal (Yorks.) U.D.C, .| J. Waugh, C.E., Sunbridge Chambers, Bradford......... se..ccss.sese0es do, 
*Furnishing New Coal Clough Schools ..... fo ee Oe: Burnley School eae ; ac Quarmby, Imperial Chambers, Grimshaw-street, Burnley...; Jan, 17 
Bulldings at GaswOrks .........00000ssesevsssscssseccssoveseveoese Scunthorpe (Lincs.) U.D.C. ........ | Stevenson & Burstal, Engr., 38, Parliament-street, 8.W. ........... do, 
Road Works, Whitford-road, Tranmere .........000-6.-+++«. Birkenhead Corporation............... C. Brownridge, C.E., Town anc ald mn a aa do, 
Public Conveniences, &c., Pottery Quay... SEN Devonport Town Council ..,......... J, ¥. Burns, Boro. Surv., Municipal Offices . Seexe do, 
MORRIE LRA | i555 filei ca nsisasncsscsoosiecssobervecnese® vonisn Harrogate sateen wee eeeeeeeeeee| 5. Stead, Boro. Surv., Manicipal MPM COM cnaes sscrdsscseversrertccbevesteveen ne do, 
Street Works, Kingsland-road, Boxmoor .............00.+. a W. R. Locke. Boro. Surv., DWAR EAMEL (01 :dubicksiovescscueseesees Seaapbesans do. 
*Making-up and Paving Felden. pe ecnory (Section II.)......| Falham NSE He cae C. Botterill, Town Hall, Watham PO SWS cichse As hipasdtosterevers do, 
*Carting Away Slop and Sweepings.........s.cc.cssseeceeres | St. Marylebone Vestry ee eee Court House, St. Marylebone, W. ana 3 beikits na see eee Renee SHON Jan. 18 
*Watering Streets and Roads .................ssessssseees seers do. do, 
Alterations to 22 & 23, King. street, Bridlington Quay| Mr. J. Hall ...........seeeesseseeee-ee| Je Barnshaw, Archt., Wellington-road, Bridlington Quay ............ do, 
Road Materials, Gc. .......ceccesssccseneee Sa aaa el eae eT Axbridge R,D. ov ieemometater G. Cook, Surv. Axbridge, Weston-super-Mare Rtarsbone chuck escsdestinets do, 
Sewerage Works, Gariinge ie ce een Calep RTE Isle of Thanet R.D.C. . saags hee Latham, C.E., Municipal Buildings, Margate ........ seuaReduetassae do. 
School, Victoria- ERM eee et a ies ce Falkirk Burgh School Board......... A. & W. Black, ‘Archt., NNN 8 ie oz shui cig abRSckdaspaiSonendyteavaksaes ses do, 
Walling, &c., Recreation Ground, EAUIY <scosccosscsszeacai Leeds Corporation.............00s0.s0-e ye; | Engineer, "Municipal MAREODG 5-354 00.sk sgenssnestsoveskosonckdoaees | Jan. 19 
Hospital, Hayley Green, Lutley................000 RE cin. Stourbridge, &c., Hospital Comte.| A. T. Butler, Archt., en at ha Sunibey MONET cc cisicdaucasace cates s do. 
Disinfecting Station, Scarborough-street ...........+0+ Auil Corporation Sssicss cessed Aes A. E. White, Engr., Town Hall ..........ceccsesecce-ue-. Mesetawatiias scerseave do. 
SO RR ei eae One MAOMNOMS AE CERCG, .cucdcishascasessdesvesnscan Council Offices, Public Hall ANS UOMO 5ocisenaceivctersacesh «| Jan, 20 
Home, Laundry, &c., aaa ama Sheffield Union . panpsocsnsahal SaaS Mountford, Archt., 17, Buckingham-street, W.C. . seeses do, 
Culvert, Moston RES ray is ech ees Se Manchester Corporation... Tee saxeees City Surveyor, I shi chloe cart ae ceahee aradtanedears do. 
House, ‘Ashburton, aaa 2 PRR SS GRIR OR RAE 5 FS (Fe Rca ee NOR Whiteway & Foot, Ashburton ...........c.ccc00 ceccescesceeseeees peSnuvnaddcens do. 
Public Library, Albion-street cdf MATT DORDOTATION, .....005.0<0000s0c0s0ncee J. 8. Gibson, Archt., 4, Gray’s Inn- -square, W.C... dubeusaoverd 
Additions to Hospital...........0.00.0000 .| Kidderminster Corporation ......... A. Comber, Boro. Surv., TOWN TAN... 060 cccssescese 


J. Paton, Boro. Engr., 


















W. Labourne, Yeathouse- road, Frizington .. 
Parks’ Department, 9 


















Plymouth aiiivesevessistee 


OOo ree eweeeeeeessereeeee 


Spring-gardens, S.W. 




























































INR 215s apis sav; tahaatbiosehicslop saaten tosvicee ..| Great Western Railway . Engineer's Office, Paddington Station, W. 
Station Buildings, &., Devonport ........... k do. G. K. Mills, Paddington Station, W. ......... 
IOROCERCIAI DOWER 05600000 0000000058 08000 * sencksoeeseees ....| Tottenham U.D.C.  .......0066 atanbeasae P. E. Murphy, 712, High-road, Tottenham .... 
*Construction of Sewer and Removal of Syphon. ....... % do. do. 
“Public Lavatories, Gc. ........0..c000008- Ue Fen PL a ERO Lewisham Board of Works .| Surveyor’s Department, Lewisham Town Hall, Catford, 8.E. 
PP IE 0 its, 'd csnshaanbooe son teehieens tous cub beleavenees Ramsgate Corporation....... .| T. @. Taylor, road-street, TRI ens sils. coscectinccbasaiscasns 
Fifty Houses, Heaton, N ewcastle-on-Tyne..... sesds oatoeete North  ietee sca ate Seek panes W. Bell, Archt., Central Station, Newcastle-on-Tyne ........... eis do, 
*Cemetery Chapel, GC..............ss.cosssseeee wecbicdbine iiss cose Knutsford U.D.C. . Re idectecussisiedl Sees McBeath, Birnam ESSINED x cuss veensecoannnd Peevereeseetoes eavcdscccccesenes i 
*Public Baths and Wash-houses ........sscscessseeoee bikaseacee St. Pancras Vestry. Sewnesieead avenisases T. W. Aldwinckle, FV AQUOPIGFRDEODU, O6NV c. ccvspesccaccsescenseecsscoscsnees Jan. 26 
Additions, &c., to Hotel, near Scamp TET: a Pipa Raat Nas ae A. C. Jenkin, 3, Parade-passage, Penzance puvasbeaavedsactaressvescseiveres Jan. 27 
Street Works, St. Anne’s-road ee eee ere ....| St. Anne’s-on-Sea U.D.C...............| T. Bradley, Park- road, St. Anne’s-on-Sea ........06 Sebaacuivscesee ercatveand do. 
*Making-up Pheenix-road, Penge .... RE PL Le ee eS J. A. Angell, Council Offices, Beckenham... Pvossauebea asgseceseo cedccosedsacaas Jan. 29 
*Cemetery, Chapels, and Curator’s Lodge Scoamapdixessodand Horsham Burial Joint Committee| C. H. Burstow, 6, West-street, Horsham ........cccssccsscoorseser ses cceees do, 
Concrete Wall, &c., Bancroft Gardens................s00c000 Stratford-on-Avon Town Council..,| R. Dixon, C.E., Municipal Offices... ne cccaspsMbaccaannioeselsssvenssasonsacoadses do. 
Fifteen Houses, Church- street, Ebbw Vale, Mon. Wali) OR ee eee James & Morgan, Archt. Charles-street Chambers, ‘Cardiff daxtexed do. 
es aeons weee| Whitecha . Board of Works ... ..| W. Jameson, 15, Great Alie-street, Whitechapel, E. ...............+. do, 
*Sewering, Levelling, Paving, &c. ............s0000 bbbaivsenesene RROTEIDOY, CG 0I Us: cca shccnsssasssseendooetees KE. J. Lovegrove, ” Council Offices, Southwood- lane, oe N....| Jan. 80 
*Works and Materials .............. Es ok ahs Veahvce Seakuubpeosrare Wandsworth Board of Works ...... Board of Work’s Office, East Hill, Wandsworth, S.W... pebasehas do. 
*Articles and Work3............:ssscscsssees hikkiniceneenasaiwe coche Chelsea Vestry . Clerk and Surveyor (see Advertisement) anpavaunusbeas sephanbdnescuntpoonca’ do. 
EE UI IED 5050543, a-ospssdcboeonoseccnenbsoncosbessen Great Yarmouth Town Council ...| J. W. Cockrill BT Reg AORN RN 65053: 2a codiasiesesiescbcsesensdnuanieeenesee 2 do. 
Artisans’ Dwellings, near Townhead-street .......... e.».| Sheffield Corporation .................. C. F. Wike, C. E., i Re ee A OR MOTRES AORT” AAE Jan. 31 
Cottages, Street Works, &C...............000 aebasshncbebascdte ....| Burton-on-Trent ——— w...| @. T. Lynam, Boro. MUR, ROW REMAL sc0ics-sacseeicoeesse Se csspltescuesstsen do. 
Rebuilding Star Inn, Keighley .........rcccccrcccccccosscscesrof = wane dene ece Jackson & Fox, Archt., 7, ”Rawson- street, IE Gong eveneenih sere do. 
* Working-Class Dwellings ...........0ccccccceercsssecsvesecssccoses City of Shefiield .. Cc. F. Wike, Town Hall, eee RENE ee ee do. 
*Corrugated Iron B00F,.................csssccssecsescosees Mesos Wimbledon U.D.C,_ 2] €. HL Cooper, The Broadway, Wimbledon .....-.sscsssssssssveesssses Feb. 5 
*Electric Lighting Plant, &c.  ..........006 pepnsaubarapattnnaches West Ham Union Clerk’s Office, Union Workhouse, Leytonstone, E..........5.....2seeeeeees Feb. 7 
PE NE i nis oatai onicep cssbabanddetnsdeesbedesnecea¥e North Eastern Railway ............... OWN. RAMAN NIE NTN So cc dasa ag cA aca da gin sSseodaehocaseischaseenseteee do. 
Business Premises, Kimberley, Nottingham ............... Hucknall Torkard Indus. Prov.Soc,| F. E. L. "Harris, Archt., Co-op. Wholesale Soc. Ltd., Manchester} No date 
Rebuilding Adelphi Hotel, Dock- street, Leeds............ BES. ks SROMAIITIND scoiceccosesocectesosces T. Winn, Archt., 92, Aibion- street, Leeds....... paakonets bndedscsrecccaceces do, 
Factory, Bridge-street, os cccekescuinmiannesel Messrs. Dennis Bros, .......00.....4+ ..| J. Lake, Archt., ’Bridge-street, Guildford ..........000 Su dal sncekecetatecebes do. 
Works op, West Dock- avenue, Hull ........ Rese Ca TREO, a ara eas ee Re E. Whitlock, Archt., 26, Scale-lane, Hull ........ shed eatpaaigesenssdscasesin’ do. 
Villa, Dorstone, Herefordshire ..... TENE REIN Se ES eee j W. W. Robinson, Archt., Hereford ...... . pred acecekee weseepieees sssteusesiee do. 
Farm Buildings, Skinner Hill, near Grange-over- “Sands weasaaieabe T. R. Wilson, Lindale, Grange-over-Sands  ........cccecssssssscessssseeces do. 
Rebuilding Hotel, York- street, | eras Bate: |g Akpnbekstans Bromet & Thorman, Archt., Tadcaster .............cesese00 peesennake saeeies do. 
Road Works, &c., Moore-street, Rochdale aki. |S eeebeunckuee McCall & Robinson, Vicarage Estate Office, Rochdale ,.,............ do. 
Alterations to Pro rty, Harrogate ine 4 .| Mr. C. H. Burgess........ pret casevevetae H, E. & A. Bown, Archt., James-street, Harrogate .........eeeeee do. 
Additions to Hotel, Harrogate is Mr, W. Bartram.. ads do. do. 
Cottage Hospital, &c., Selby ...... Sas T. B. Thompson, Archt., 15, Parliament-street, Hull ........... eneasee do, 
Seven Houses, Burnley-ro bp MERIRMR 5 scccescosstenevesnes Hitchon & Pritchard, 46, Manchester-road, SN iiiccanii ntiniers do. 
Foundations, 7 Houses, Sandyford Estate, Newcastle) 9 sassess ee Hope & Maxwell, Archt., Trinity Buildings, Newcastle-on-Tyne... do. 
APPOINTMENTS. 
lication 
Nature of Appointment. By whom Advertised. Salary. Ae in 
— > a ee 
*Clerk of Works ............:ss.000 pase tbeNaeehGens Maye aseeesees soseegf MROMMMI TRONS scsavsssssisnssnesissssA ABN OD MOM chs achesiiestiesinsssbsoWensabcsiesidataeoneaeicrvemesnensssssns| Cae 
Me Inspectors (2) subgabveoce Rk SR Tottenham U:D.C. ..,...ccccerseeseeee| 2508. per annunt eee FaabGeusveswe sian cevaderssensdissvawecsoras ebarsecs Jan, 22 
o£ & OO SR eee Ree pisnnkdeenntees he do. BL; OB. DOE THUG ienccictscecestdtcctccctscsecsase Steetecesecscesese oeees *~. 
*Clerk of Works ..........e0ccs.sesscceeeceees cessossesense| Willesden Guardians .........c000| 42.48. per WEEK ..c.scsessecseseeee bebisenss RTA Ie 1 RR Jan. : 
*Building Inspector and Clerk of Works .. .«..| Borough of Tynefttiouth ........ Sisasss Oe BNC NE is docs cacensonccnessvssecpnive auscncennsesen gusntoncemsscertons| "Same . 
*Building Inspector ....... SpuNASasbanac aobaneualinns sau pbnadeneuvacted southend-on-Séa ee saree 125L, PEL ATIMUM .ee.cc..sresrcrscerescoeseeroroearssecreetanssensenecs cee seneesers Feb, ; 
PUR IS och sck eee SLA b vn cxusceavecesdaosigeadesecesatees Borough of Tynertouth ........:.1....] 808, DE WEEK .....ccccccsccssssssssceseessesenseesenes eA Sree Tora aed No date 
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in one shape of the triangle, one of its angles is a 
right angle, thus the complement of the small angle 
can be drawn. 

19,422.—TRACING THE PROFILE OF A TRAVELLED 
PaTH : P. Weber.—The recording strip is made to 
pass from a spool over a table and an adjustable 
pressure roller to another collecting spool which is 


weight should the band be accidentally snapped. 
middle of pd band is fastened to 2 block which 
slides—at righ 





driven by a cord attached to the roller—the roller 
being geared to a wheel of the travelling vehicle. 















arm pivott 


The points of the tracing wheels are received by a 
leather band which moves together with the record- 
ing strip; a band passing over pulleys carries a 


dulum =e ht, its lateral motion being prevented 
y a guide- which also serves td support the 
The 


t angles to the paper’s plane—in an 
by a vertical axis in the top case or 


cylinder and carrying the tracing wheel's axis it 
When the vehicle passes froma horizontal — Ms 
the arm which carries the tracer swings upo® 
pivot, so that the tracing wheel assumes a 
inclined to the direction of the strip’ 
and as it rolls, will travel along its axis ani vf the 
line whose angle of inclination in ith the 
sides of the strip will vary in accordance w! 
Eradient of the path travelled over. 
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194 SELF-CLOSING WATER-TAP : W. Lange.— 
india-rubber sack, pressing against a spring 
inside the cap, closes the tap’s outlet, the working 
tever being pivotted to the cap ; a cock is added for 
of repair, and leakage is avoided by means 

of the sack being fastened between the casing and 


the cover. 
19,568. —PARQUETRIE FLOORING: G. Isler.—In 
order to deaden sound, strips or plates of cork and 
t are fastened on to the backs of the parquetrie 
blocks, extending to their edges ; the contrivance is 
igned also to ensure absorption of damp, and to 
dispel the accumulation of harmful matter. 


19,579-—-CEMENT FOR ARTIFICIAL STONE, &C. : 

W. Butler—A_magnesian cement for making 
artificial stone, mill-stones, hones, grindstones, and 
similar articles is composed of an admixture of 
Grecian or Euboean magnesite, calcined and 

wdered, and chloride of magnesium—the mass 
being heated together with the ashes of anthracite 
or bituminous coal. Small parts of aluminium or 
potassium sulphate and dry soap are then added. 


19,607. — VENTILATION OF WATER - CLOSET 
pasins: H. Kerrill—The jet from the ball-cock 
drives a fan which is mounted, within the flushing 
cistern, above the flushing-pipe, through which 
latter foul air is exhausted from the basin to be 
forced out through an opening in the cistern’s top. 


19,608.—CIRCULAR-SAW GUARDS : F. Scott.—Two 
or more plates, sliding the one within the other, are 
carried upon a horizontal arm, which can be lowered 
or raised by means of a screw between the two 
gides of a double pillar or support ; the riving knife 
is joined to the underside of the bench with a screw 
and slot, and at its top to an adjustable slide. 


19,633: — A COATING MATERIAL TO IMITATE 
STONE: G. ‘Collantier—The compound is intended 
for application to brick, metal, wood, stone, and 
other surfaces; it is made by mixing linseed oil, 
turpentine, clear oil varnish, water, a dryer, and 
white lead crushed with oil, with powdered gravel, 
carbonate of lime, pumice, talc, and phosphate of 
lime; after it has been laid on with a brush, and 
has begun to set, it is rolled over with an elastic 
roller that it may assume a regular grain; the 
surface, when hardened, is finished with a rubbing 
of dry sandstone or gravel; the grit, white lead, 
anddryer are omitted if mouldings or sculptured 
work are to be treated with the composition. 
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MEETINGS. 


Fripay, JANUARY 12. 


. Architectural Association. — Mr. Arthur Bolton on 
“The Dome as the Basis of an Architectural System,” 
illustrated by measured drawings of Italian churches. 
7.30 p.m, 

Glasgow Architectural Craftsmen Society.—Mr. H. F. 
a og on ‘Structural Work of Theatre Auditoriums.”’ 

p.m. 

Institution of Civil Engineers (Students’ Meeting).— 
Address by Professor T. Claxton Fidler on ‘‘ The Theory 
of Structures and Strength of Materials.” 8 p.m. 


SATURDAY, JANUARY 13. 
Dundee Institute of Architecture.—Visit to Perth. 


Monpay, JANUARY 15. 


Surveyors’ Institution.—Mr. John Nisbet on “ Forest 
Management, with suggestions for the Economic Treat- 
ment of Woodlands in the British Isles.” 8 p.m. 


London Institution.—Dr. J. A. Fleming, M.A., on 
“ Ather and Atoms,” with experiments. reed , 


Tugspay, JANUARY 16. 


_(nstitution of Civil Eneincers.—Papers to be further 
nt : (t) me The Purification of Water after its Use in 
y anufactories,” by Mr. _Reginald A. Tatton; and 
pnxperiments on the Purification of Waste-Water from 
eum) zy, ¥ 7. bs E. Meade-Kin . (2, time 

tting), Mr. J. A. Saner on “ Swing-Bri 
the River Weaver at Northwich.” 8 * lan — 


WEDNESDAY, JANUARY 17. 


British Archeological Association. — Mr. Cecil 


Davis on “ Zoolo 
i ology represented on Monumen 
in Gloucestershire.” 8 p.m. seneny 


Society of Arts.—Mr. = “ “16s 
diene a Et - i ny Rigg on “ Ventilation 


St. Paul's Ecclesiological Societ r 

St, F 2 ty.—Paper by Mr. J. 
er entitled, “Some of the estetme oak ala 
pe _ od En land, including Durham, Lincoln, Ely, 
ot aan rough, Illustrated by limelight views. 
Lnstitution of Mechanical Engi: = , 
“isit to the Royal Arsenal, “= peri 


Builders’ Foremen and Clerks oy Works' Institution 
me 
Annnal meeting of the members. 4 —— eames 


Northern Architectural Association. — Mr. Alger- 


hon Barker, B.A., on “* Legal Topi c 
eects and Surveyors.” . cn of Interest to Archi- 


THuRsDAY, JANUARY 18. 


Institution of Juni i 
L ’ unior Engineers (Technical Coilege. 
abs ‘“r City-road).—Professor W. Dalby, 


AL : i it 
bem ih ¢ Balancing of Engines.” With Experi- 


THE BUILDER. 


Fripay, JANUARY 19. 


Sanitary Institute (Lectures for Sanitary Officers).— 
Mr. J. Castell-Evans, F.I.C., on ‘‘ Mechanical Physics ; 
Laws of Motion, &c.” 8 p.m. 


Institution of Civil Engineers.—Students’ visit to the | 


Hydraulic Installation at Somers Town Goods Depét, and 
to the Kentish Town Locomotive Sheds of the Midland 
Railway, where a new American goods engine ‘will be 
inspected. 2 p.m. 


SATURDAY, JANUARY 13. 


Architectural Association of Ireland.—Visit to the 
Dublin Bread Company’s new premises, Sackville-street, 
2.30 p.m. 








PRICES CURRENT OF MATERIALS: 


WOOD.* 
Per Petersburg standard hundred. 
Zed £2.24 

White Sea : first yellow deals...... 18 0 0 2610 0 
Second do. .e.ccccscseceeseneee 16 0 0 183 9 0 
Die OE i ccc ccceceesccceegcs 39 30- @; 35° G 8 

Battens, 40s., 30s., and 15s. less res- 

pectively. 

Petersburg : first yellow deals..... « 338 6.6 a7 20 oe 
Second do. ....cccccccccccccee - 1200 11310 0 

Battens, 30s. and 20s, less respec- 

tively. 

Petersburg, white deals .......... . 1010 O 1210 0 
Do. white battens ....cccccceese GQ 9 D9 109 0 

Riga, white deals ........seseeee0 910 0 1010 0 

Swedish mixed yellow deals wane a oe I e-@ 
Third do. ccccccccccce coccce Je 14. CO Wale SG 
Fourth do. oc .ccccoccees acacccen 6° 6 @: Ea OO 
Fifth do. «cc ccccccccasccccccce zz°0 @ 3200 

Battens, 30s., 20s., and zos. less 

respectively. 

Whitewood, 10 to 20 per cent. less, 

Finnish unsorted yellow deals .... 11 09 9 I©1I0 0 

Battens, tos. and 5s. less respec- 

tively. 

Whitewood, 5 to ro per cent. less. 

Tegan Ss ey ae 8 0 eo 810 0 
TREMGGL .  dxidvicscacacocscess FSG. Ch. BOS 
Fourth dG. ccictdicccccccccwose FIO OO -7 35 '2 

Whitewood, ros. less. 

Danzig, Crown Deck deals, per 

40 fe 3 IM. cc ccccccccccccccccce o1m5 0 = g.e 
Brack: 202. 0ss0 iMiaddebecsoes ec O12 0 roo 

St. hone Pine deals, &c., per 
rst, Bright and Dry, regular sizes 20 0 0 27 0 0 
“ a oddments.. 13 0 O© 20 0 0 
and Pr regular sizes 15 © 0 1710 0 
a ms oddments 10 0 0 14 0 0 
3rd 2° regular sizes 9 © O Ir 9 0 
¥ 9 oddments.. 710 0 910 0 
ath ” larsizs 8 00 90900 
P ” ents... 7 00 810 0 

St. Lawrence Spruce deals, &c. 

First, re: GRABS cecnccaccce:, Qa0 6 - mse 
Second 8s edsetucedeens - o era g 10 Oo 
Third ” EbeTeKeEewesoe Sis @ 90606 
Fourth ” Bechet aad ames ie 810 0 

Oddments and battens at 20., r0s., 
7s. 6d., and ss. less respectively. 

New Brunswick Spruce deals, &C. 810 0 9 9 0 

Oddments, battens,and fourths .. 8 o 0 810 0 

United States pitch pine planks and 

boards .....e- Kg aemmade wage'e Io 0 Oo 3300 

Prepared Boards, per square 

tL bp Shand es a Bese Io 0 15 0 
” 4-2 99 eeee a 6 12.0 
zt by 64and in. tst 4, wee 9 6 Ir 0 
is ce) on. WHEE coes an) 9 6 
99 »» and yellow .... 8 o 10 o 
99 _1 99, White .... 7 0 8 0 
Z by 64 & 7in. rst & and yellow 7 9 9 0 
‘ 99 white 7 6 8 6 
3 by 6}and 7 in. xst yellow and 
white (grooved, tongued, and 
Srcearacadbsccegccce 8 o 9 6 
and 7 in. and yellow and : 
white (ditto).....cccccccccee 7 6 8 6 
§ by 64 and 7 in. rst yellow and 
white (ditto).........0++. .4 7 6 
§ by 6} and 7 in. and yellow and 
white (ditto).......cseeeeees 60 7 0 

Narrower widths at ro per cent. less. 

3rd quality at 15 per cent. less than 
end. 

Danzig and Memel Fir Timber— 

: per load 
Best middling ..........--. «= S7$:0© <4 ¢ 
Good middling and Second...... 3 5 9 310 0 
Common SCE Medeccsse 3 GUO 3 ¥ 9 
Undersized ....... Jo eesccscecece 3 O40. 3 8 0 

Swedish and Norwegian Balks.... 210 0 215 0 

Baltic Oak Timber— 

Danzig and Stettin—Large...... 3 5° 45 0 
soccccses ecccsccccessecess 210 0 42 

Quebec Timber per load 
WelldW Bitieer bes ee co cdcgesses, 485 20 «1G § 0 
Dale cioiic dod bb cope cece ded uo ge. |e 615 0 
Bolen *5 cehndsde dds Abccccccncede’ | SO TE: J 6 
Mes. :ccathwiotnbepnrasediea.,. 317.4 42 6 
Bitch. cccaceces secccscemsescore 3 7 6 515 0 

New Brunswick, &c., Birch ...... 3 2 6 312 © 

American Pitch Pine T tber.,.ec. 317 6 430 0 

Wainscot, a log, 18 cubic ft.— : 
Crown (En - & Dutch) } nominal { 376 410 0 
Brack ..... oeeccccee 212 6 312 6 

Lathwood, per cubic fathom— 

Petersburg ..+.ssssseeseeascene 4 9 0 610 o 
Riga and Danzig ......++.s++00 410 0 5§10 0 

Norway Poles, per ft.run ........ © 9 © oOo 1 

Oak Sta per mille full size pipe 
Memel DE énucdncwapeccuae 220 0 0 230 0 Oo 

Brack Dake ctee Cane iJatunaane 190 © 0 200 0 0 
Danzig ...ccccccccccccces seosee 165 0 0 175 0 O 
Bosnia, single Barrel (nominal).. 28 0 0 30 0 o 





* The pricessnamed are for the wood as imported and 





anded in the docks. Ten per cent., approximately, should 
be added in order to arrive at the current trade prices. 


a 
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PRICES CURRENT+continued. 














United States, Pipe’ «. Ee € ae 
BD..concecccccse: ($9: 3e: Ot 4 01.0 
Hogshead, extra héavy and double % 

QXUB svvstecccccenciccescsere 39 2 8 35 6°R 
Indian Teake ,...........perload rr 10 0 17 09 @ 
British Guiana Greenheart........ 09 0 8 0 0 
Mahogany, per foot su; -- 

Honduras, cargo average ../.4 009 § Oo 0 6¢ 
Micorogn, do. eogecosepegceseq :,0,.0 4 eo § 
Tabasco, do, ..ccccccececcseeee 9 9 4H 9 0 
Mexican, do. ccpecvccccccescces 9 8.4 ~OVO”4 
Panama, do. ......sssssseeeeee 9 9 3 9 DO 4 
RO Gs Sc ances cdcdscceds *,.6 Oa. . Oe st 
Cuba, do. Radace ccccccocnpeeetqee «: Gy &:G:208..8 
St. esseeseesceeee O@ @ § 8 7k 

wie c ( esa aa 6 a ©: es 3 

nu! erican Ldheadeede,. @ 2 o 4 

Do. do. (planks and boards) dive @ 8 ; o #6 

Italian, per foot superficial...,.. 0 09 3 9 O 7 

Black Sea, per'ton....... nance = eC oC. mee 
Satin Walnut (logs) footcube.. of © O09 Of 3 

» _ (pli 0200249 

‘Sequoia (Californian redwood), per 
foot cube .....--ee0seeees coco O FG. G80 

Whitewood, American ...... (logs)’ 0 rt 3 OF 6 

” te (planks and 

boards)... o0 rt 6 O92 9 
ed oak +, ‘* pce Ow ig” ey OC 

ME ENC. oc.cg coccee ae ctias ( i e..8;4...:93..¢ 

” $9 eeeccecoccsseces ) 006263 00269 
peowh ee o20. 08 3 

wood spars , fresh and 

age tenets aoe ie 05 0 0 8 3 

cewood spars, mary tofair.. o 409 O95 0 
Degame spars..cccccccesccsccesce @ 8 @ O80 0 

me METALS. 

Iron—Pig, in Scotland ......ton 3 610 @0909 
Bar, Welsh, in London °......... 9 9 09 95 0 
Do. do. at works in Wales..,... 810 0 9 9 0 
Do. Staffordshire, in London.... 915 9 If 15 © 

Coprer—British cake and ingot .. 7510 0 7610 0 
Best selected eeee cocecece wooece 76 Io 90 77109 @ 
Sheets, strong... coooae 80 0 0 82 0 CO 
Chili bars..... aes ase £656 Ot OCG 

VELLOW METAL crcccccccccccele 69d. 7d. 

Leap—Pig 
panish ...........- aie orcadl ton 16 15 000 
English Com. Brands .........- 17.0 e900 
Sheet, English, 6lbs. per sq. ft. 

and upwards .........sss00+ - 300 900 

BIO oc cc cc cvedecseccossedcctes 18 10 0 oo 30 
Zinc—English sheet .......... ton 25 0 o °o°0 

Vieille Montagne ..........++ <8 26> 1e'6'6 

SOOT cncdcrccncencaaquetecede 2012 6 2015 0 
py ae 11210 0 @ooO 

A DME <ccackewt wehedequas . 11215 0 113 0 O 

English Ingots ..... Pry Perey oo 21%6 0 0 387-0 8 

BOGH ccccus EE EEE TEE « 260 @¢i1.4 6-0 

IGE on co nccccs ecseaccaas <-. O. o1e ) @-@ a 

OILS. 

Cin ciccccisecntenncee ae Se OS ee 

Cocoanut, Cochin .......as000. 2915 9 @F 0 0 

Do. Ceylon oc cccccccccccce re ST ee ee 

Palm, i caswamkkaqessengees - 2716 0 00308 

Rapeseed, English, pale ...... oaee eae So OS SO 

De, TGR oc cccccccecccccscccce - 23350 9200 

Cottonseed ref. .......222.2- juces:) SQ 30S 5 2-8 @ 

Oleine: ceccccces ddabeeceve osdasce 22S 16 res 

Lubricating U.S. ........tseessee 9 BO OOO 

Do. Black . ...0« Jamaendebhen denen  @29 @-' ee -e 

Tar—Stockholm............barrel 1 6 6 9 09 © 
Archangel.... sdericwebbotada '' 3:0 ~@ e090 

Turpentine ..ccrcccacvcceoccasesee $F .5 G9 "OO OC 


BRICKS, &c. 


S$. = 
Hard Stocks .... 36 6 per thousand alongside, in river. 
Rough Stocks.... 32° 6 5, ” ” ” 
Grizzles Tree 32 6 ” ” ” ” 
Smooth _ Bright : 

Facing Stocks . 62 0. ,, io» ” ” 
Betton; . . 0. Xs 0 & 6 ss ee at railway depét. 
Red Wire Cuts .. 34. 0°’, ” ” ” 
Best FarehamRed 71 6 ,, as *” ” 
Best Blue Pressed ; 

Staffordshire .. 86 @ ” ” ” 
Best Stourbridge 

Fire Bricks.... 84 © 55° ‘9 ” ” 


Best White Glazed 
Bricks —Headers 
and Stretchers . 240 

Best Dipped Salt 
Glazed—Headers 
and Stretchers . 220 

Seconds Qualit 
White and t 
Glazed........ 


s. d. 
Thames and Pit Sand ...... +» 7 © per yard, delivered. 
Thames Ballast ...........-.. 6 0 99 # 
Best Heavy Portland Cement.. 36 © per ton be 
Best Ground Blue Lias Lime.. 23 9° | » 29. 
Norte.—The cement and lime is exclusive of the ordinary 
charge for sacks. 
Grey Stone Lime 


° ” ” 


40 0 per thousand less than best. 


12s. 6d. per yard, delivered, 


eee eeeeee 


STONE. 


d. 
o per ft. cube, deld. rly. depot. 
7 ’ 
oS 
5 ” 
4k 
10 


Ancaster in blocks 
Beer i 
Grinshill _,, ear 
Red Gorsehill in blocks 
Red Mansfield 9 
Hard York BA 


TILES, SLATES. 
s. d. 

Best plain red roofing tiles.. 40 6 ‘per 1,000 at rly. depét. 

hip and valley tiles.... 3 6 per doz. + ps 
Best Broseley tiles ........ 46 6 per 1,000 je 

hip and valley tiles.... 3 8 per doz. 
in. in. : i tle 
20x 10 best blue Bangor.. 11 5 0 per 1000 of 1200 at ry. dep 
16x 8 os 6 26 a a 


” 
” 
” 
” 
” 


” 
” 


. 
NNNA HD Ww 
: 


” ” 


” 





20 X 10 best unfading green Ir 00 aa 
16x 8 6120 a ad 


” ”? 
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TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


R. C. Q. ( (iescuaie should have been stated,) 


NOTE, articies, letters, and papers 
wad ta att rests, ofcourse, with the authors. 
écannot veturn 
or items) which have 
been duplicated sails i BER 
We are decline ; and _ 








= 





TENDERS. 


[Communications for insertion under this heading 
should be addressed to ‘‘ The Editor,” and must reach us 
not later t 10 @m, on Thursdays. N.B.—We cannot 
publish Tenders unless qutbentionsed. either by the architect 
or the building-owner ; and we cannot publish announce- 
ments of Tenders accepted unless the amount of the Tender 
is given, nor any list in which the lowest Tender is under 
£100, unless in some exceptional cases and for special 
reasons. } 


* Denotes accepted. t Denotes provisionally accepted. 


BLAENTYLERY. —For erecting new mixed school at 
Blaenswey Ab pbonilie , Mon., for the Aberystruth School 
r. L. Roberts, architect, Victoria Chambers, 

Quantities by architect :— 





no. Linton £2, o o| W. Phillips .. £2,580 0 o 
homas & Co. ~ 4 o o|Gaen Bros. .. 2,545 18 7 
Davies Bros... 2,718 1 6| Bagley & Co, 
A. P, Williams 2,700 © o| Abertillery*. 2,467 1 3 





CTLDERIONE (Yorks).—For the erection of sheds, 


lamp-room, &c., for the District Council. Messrs. 
Buttery and S. B. Birds, architects, Queen-street, 
Morley :— 
Masonry. 
Thomas Holdsworth, Gildersome .... £189 4 9 
Joinery. 
J. Grayshon, Gildersome ............ 56 9 1 
Plumbing. 
J. Wilby, Gildersome..............6- 10 18 o 
Slating. 
Atkinson & Son, Leeds ............00 29 10 0 





GOSPORT. — For additions and alterations to the 


“ Vines ublic-house, Forton-road, Gosport. Mr. 
Harr F. Smith, architect, Star- chambers, osport :— 
Hy.’ ity pi eebanseee 4895-0. M: ‘Dash...'...000- 819 
OT 3 BAe 829 Middelton & Co.* 792 
JOON MOOG 8. les Vces 825 





HASTINGS.—For the supply of Guernsey granite or 
basalt road metal, for the Corporation. Mr. P. H. 
Palmer, C.E., Town Hall, Hastings :— 
Per = 
s. d. 


J. Runnalls, Penzance* 12 10 





KELTY (N.B.).—For the erection of a police-station, 
for the Fife County Council. Mr. David Henry, architect, 
Church-square, St. Andrews :— 

Brickwork.—J. Miller & Sons, 


EMIT Ss5iv's5 0 00.cnsecvcces 4265 0 o 
Joinery.—J. & W. Halley, Kelty ..... 213 0 © 
Plumbing.—John Miller, Dunferm- 

FEE ae 69 17 6 
— .—Joseph Lough, Blair ‘ 

SS Sy SR 59 ° 
Slating.—Joseph Lough, Blairadam 36 12 11 
Cell Doors, &c.—Smith, Sons, & Co., 

PUGMNEMRM 50 oie die Seeks cous 22-18 9 








C.B.N.SNEWIN 


MAHOGANY, ‘WAINSCOT, WALNUT, 
TEAK, pene and TIMBER MERCHANT, 
Nos. 7. Barto! iON Fy 12 ARDEN, en 14, us, 16, &17, BACK HILL, 

P *RAY'S' 


ARRINGDON ROAD E.C. 2 


ossoengs geningiioomye WOODS IN EVERY 
CKNESS, DRY, AND FIT FOR IMMEDIATE E USE. 
Telephone, No, 274 Holborn, Tele. Address: “SNEWIN : London.” 


THE BUILDER. 


boiler-house, chimney-shaft, &c., at St. Anne’s Hom?’ 
Strea Hill, for 4 the Guardians of the Poor of S“ 
Pancras. Messrs. Salter, Issott, & Salter, Og SE 13? 
Phoenix-street, St. Pancras. Quantities by Mr. ° 








Henderson, 47, Pall Mall :— 
W. H. Lorden...... ahi W. S. Beaton ...... 44,023 
Smith & Sons ...... vebe Gough & Co. ...... 39784 
> Nightingale...... 4273 | W. H. Critcher .... 3,683 
Pes EN a's s.00'cebe Ss 4,095 | T. G. ‘Sharpington .. 3,673 
STAMULLEN (Ireland). — For additions, &c., to 
Davis. 


rae house, Preston-hill, for the Rev. W. J. 
essrs. Anthony Scott & Son, architects, William-street, 
Drogheda :— 


‘= "RRA eee 4530 | P. J. Caffrey ...... or 
ES Bae = M. ‘Henry, Balbrig- 
ee ee eee. ee plese 335 


gan 
[Stones, sand, ‘cad cartage supplied. ] 





SULLY (Glam.).—For the erection of a residence at 
Sully, near Cardiff, for Mr. Richard Wain. Messrs. Veall 
& Sant, architects :— 


Extra for Oak 

Joinery, &c. 
Shepton & Son .. £2,458 7 0 .... 4446 6 0 
Chubb & Co. .... 2,424 0 0 306 2 9 
Melhuish Bros. .. 2,290 0°0 .... 400 0 O 
gs. Allan. 5: ic. 2,256 6 6 ox. ee t7 8 
> T. Morgan.... $6100.60 «.... 340°0 9 
Symonds & Co. .. 2,204 13° 1 see. SS 
Knox & Wells* .. 2,047 0 0 . 300° 0.6 

[All of Cardiff.) 





WALTON-ON-THAMES.—For the erection of resi- 

dence, Beechwood Estate, Oatlands Park, for Mr. Thomas 

Proudfoot. Mr. hes M. Wales, architect :— 

Ingram & Co. ...... £2,378 | W. Greenfield, Wey- 
bridge* £1,650 








TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION. 
“THE BUILDER "(Published Weekly) 1s supplied DIRECT from 


the Office to residents in any part of the United K: fdom, at be 
rate of el annum ( Fn 1 PREPAID. Ee 
Europe, Australia, New Zealand, I lon. 
&c., 26s. Rea nnum, Remittances (payal _— -" Las 
FOURDRINIER) should be addressed to pu Ye ‘THE 
BUILDER,” No. 46, Catherine-street, W.C. 


SUBSCRIBERS in LONDON and the SUBURBS, by 
ying at the Publishing Office, 19s. per annum (52 


prepa’ 
numbers) or 4s. od. uarter (r3 numbers), can ensure 
receiving ‘‘ The Bander " by Friday Morning's Post. 


W. H. Lascelles & Co., 


121, BUNHILL ROW, LONDON, E.C. 











Telephone No, 270. 


HIGH-CLASS JOINERY, 
LASCELLES’ CONCRETE 


Architects’ Designs are carried out with the 
greatest care. 


CONSERVATORIES, 
GREENHOUSES, 
WOODEN BUILDINGS, 


Bank, Office, & Shop Fittings, 
CHURCH BENCHES & PULPITS. 


ESTIMATES GIVEN ON APPLICATION. 








LONDON.—For the ‘erection of ‘Jaundry buildin 


[JAN. 13, 1900, 
THE BATH STONE FIRMS, li, 
FOR ALL THE PROVED KINDS oF 
BATH STO. 


FLUATE, for Hardening, rooting 
and Preserving Building Mate Watery 


HAM HILL STONE. 
DOULTING STONE. 
The Ham Hill and Doulting Stone Co, 


corporating The Ham Hill Stone Co. an 
- . The Doulting Sto —_—ip ee 
Chief Office :—Norton, Stoke-under-Ham, 
Somerset. 
London Agent :—Mr. E. A. Williams, 
16, Craven-street, Strand. 


Asphalte.—The Seyssel and Metallic Lava Lava 
Asphalte Company (Mr. H. Glenn), Office, 42, 
Poultry, E.C.—The best and cheapest materials for 
damp courses, railway arches, sod’ sala 
flat. roofs, stables, cow- ee and’ milk 

‘te 


a tun-rooms, and terraces, 

ontractors to the Forth Eeitge Co, 

SPRAGUE & CO., Ltd., 
PHOTOLITHOGRAPHERS, 


4 and 5, East Harding-street, 
Fetter-lane, E.C. [Apvr, 














QUANTITIES, &., LITHOGRAPHED 
accurately and with ber ago 
METCHIM & SON {erat GEORGE ST.W3 GR eT Whom 


“ QUANTITY SURVEYORS’ 
For 1800, price 6d. post 7d. In leather pow Post ieee [ADvr. 


Ernest Mathews & Co. 


61, St. Mary Azo, E.C. 


SLATES, SLABWORK, 
Enamelled Slate, : 
Marble, 


Permanent Green Slates, 


WORKS; 


Bow, London, E. and 
Aberllefenny, North Wales. 


BRANCH HOUSE: 
37, Victoria-street, Bristol. 


PILKINGTON&CO 


(ESTABLISHED 1838), 
MONUMENT CHAMBERS, 
KING WILLIAM STREET, LONDON, £.C. 
Telephone No., 2751 Avenue 


Registered Trade Mark, 


Polonegad Asphalte 


PATENT ASPHALTE and FELT ROOFING. 


ACID-RESISTING ASPHALTE. 
WHITE SILICA PAVING. 


SEYSSEL ASPHALTE: 
































WM. MALLINSON & CO. 


Timber and Veneer Merchants, 


Offices: 186 and 138, HACKNEY ROAD, LONDON, N.E. 


YARDS. 
Diss Street, 
Menotti Street, 
Hague Street, 
Cheshire Street, 
Derbyshire Street. 


WHARF. 
Parnell Wharf, Old Ford. 


HONDURAS MAHOGANY, 
CUBA MAHOGANY, | 
AUSTRIAN WAINSCOT OAK, 
OAK CILLS, 

WHITEWOOD, 





Telephone : 
7319 Avenue: 


Large Stocks of Prime, Bone-dry 





WALNUT LOGS & PLANKS, 
a 

E, 
PLAIN & FIGURED OAK, 
KAURU PINE, 
SEQUOIA. 


FASCIAS AND WIDE COUNTER-TOPS A SPECIALITY. 


Country Orders Executed with Despatch. 
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THE BUILDER. 


a FRANGIS & COMPANY CiMiTED, 


Prize Medalr—London, 1851; Philadelphia, 1876; Paris, 1878 ; Caleuttn, a: Smeg” 3804; 5 Gold edal, Paris Exhibition, 1889 ; Chicago, 
1898. Offices: 4, Eastcheap, London, E.C, Wharf: 143, Grosve Cliffe-on-Thames.—Tel. No. 132, Avenue. 


FARROW & JACKSON, umes. 


BY APPOINTMENT TO H.M. THE QUEEN AND H.R.H. THE PRINCE OF WALES. 
. MAKERS OF 


IRON WINE BINS gi 


OF ALL KINDS. 
Registered Cellular, with separate rest for 
each bottle. 


BURROW’S “SLIDER” BINS Bauman WORK. 
NOW MANUFACTURED BY i we SPIRIT SERVICE AND PIPE, &c. _ 


FARROW & JACKSON, = ESTIMATES FURNISHED, 
16, GREAT TOWER STREET, E.C., & 8, HAYMARKET, S.W. 














CELLAR AND BAR » 
REQUISITES. 


[f BEER ENGINES AND PEWTERING bie 









ADvr, 

“1VAL DE TRAVERS ASPHALTE 
Norn 

oi ' (COMPRESSED OR MASTIC) 

— Is the best material for Roadways, Footways, Damp Courses, Roofings, Warehouse Floors, Basements, Stables, Coach Houses, 


Slaughter Houses, Breweries, Lavatories, Tennis Courts, &c. Full particulars can be obtained from the Offices, 


HAMILTON HOUSE, at thle a hc STREET WITHOUT, E.C. 


== a 
o= 








——— PLACE, 388, EUSTON ROAD, N .W. 


INE ps; ne Waehilis cS 


> aie 

















SAMUEL V WRIGHT = SO. Crown Works, André Street, 


Amhurst Road, Hackney, N.E. 


ee PLASTER SLABS. snonsia. psx vanp suree. 


“IT IS WORTH SPECIFYING.” ™ amson 


SOLID-BRAIDED SASH LINE b:s tenfold the durability and smoothness of the 










ee a ee agate 2, Ep ane = 


ordinary rough hollow-braided cords. Practically the same price. 


Sample Post Free from— 
Wil cutwoar a hellow-braided line cetevits diameter, Of all First-class Dealers everywhere,  W™- % Pex Co (ine). | a 


1 §.W. FRANCIS & 60., LIT LIMITED. 64 to 70 (at (74), Gray’s Inn-road, London. 


F EVERY KIN 


IMPROVED REVOLVING SI SHUTTERS, in ‘WOOD, IRON, and STEEL. 


BANES, MANSIONS, SHOPS, "AND PUBLIC B 
BEASS SHOP-FRONTS “ia SPRING SUN-BLINDS at REDUCED D PRICES. ey ee Seay se 


S. HASKINSaB™s..2,2, 08 


ON APPLICATION, 


Mesto Revolving Shutters {0 Wood, Iron, Steel, and Brass Shop Fronts, Spring Shop Blinds, dc 


~ CEARY.W V0 i @ ol - a On 


PARQUET MOSAIC WOOD BLOCK 


: H,QUEEN VICTORIA STREET, LONDON.E.C. 


































































THE “BUILDER. 


JAN. 13, 1900, 











ACCIDENTS 
WILL HAPPEN. 


Especially to . 
BOILERS, ENGINES, &c. 


You should sa ays guard your interests 
by insuring in 


THE VULCAN 
BOILER AND GENERAL 
INSURANCE CO. Ltd. 


CHIEF OFFICES :— 


67, KING ST., MANCHESTER. 
ESTABLISHED 1859. 


SUBSCRIBED CAPITAL - £375,000. 


insurance and | of BOILERS, ENGINES, 
DYNAMOS, MOTORS, and other Electrical Plant. 


Upwards of 40,000 Boilers& Engines under supervision. 
WORKMEN'S COMPENSATION Aot, Employers’ Liability 
and Accident, 














m Law, Personal 
Third Party and Fidelity ‘Quarantee insurance. 


J. F. L. CROSLAND, M.I.C.E., M.I.M.E., 
Chief Engineer. 
EDWARD HADFIELD, Seeretary. 
APPLICATION FOR AGENCIES INVITED. 








“The Builder” Student's Series. 


8s. 6d. POST FR. 


SPECIFICATIONS FOR BUILDING 
WORKS, for F.R.L.B.A dant By FRRDRRIO 


FREDERIO 
Thw Manual 1s written with a view to meet the requirem 
the Student, a oe, him how he should write pipes = a reap 


that when he the method ae 
et m Sa tt ony ballin’ be mer 


ni 


sort tet 305 1 Illustration. 


ARCHITECTURAL HYGIENE; or 


SANITARY SCIENCE AS APPLIED wd BUILDINGS. 
BANISTER F. FLETCHER, A.R.I. 
and H, PHILLIPS FLETCHER, A.RB.I.B.A. rt 7 LC.E, 


A concise and complete Text-book, treating the subject of Sanitary 
Science in all ite*branches (vo far as it. affects Architects, Surveyores 
Engineers, Medical ft H tary Inspectors,.Plum 
and Students generally), foom, the foundation of a building to its 

. hing and furnishing, and the application of modern methods of 
ventilation, lighting, and heating. It is intended to beof use to 
those entering for any examinatiou in Sanitary Science. 


5s. post free. i. 2nd EDITION. Revised and 


CARPENTRY AND JOINERY: a 








Text-book for Architects, 8u , and Craftsm 
ery he ert te 
: AB.LBA. A.M.1.0.5, 
The Authors have d to meet the requirements of 
pm ya a at —_ same time to seniete a werk that wits 
useful to the Professional man the designing of the various 
stractures, ig also end d to ider the desires of 





those who are likely to become candidates ye the inati 
ony ope Guilds Institute, the eo Saeeerete Dots pany, and the Taste 


Also f examinaticn in these 
subjects by the sth de i ® 


QUANTITIES “AND” QUANTITY 
TAKING. »®» Ww. =. Davis. 


A reliablé Hand-book for the Student pure and simple, it 
being limited to the method of procedure in the piedioction eto 
a Bill of Quantities, leaving out those questious of Law and 
er matters it do not come within the province of those for 
whom the My is ee. by 9 es = whilst intention- 
1m) avoid confusing the Studen & mass of de 
be found to cover almost sory phase of the okie r a 





D. FOURDRINIER, “ Builder ma Office, 46, Catherine-street, W.C. 





Now Ready. 800 pages. Crown 8vo. Price 4s. 


LOCKWOOD’S BUILDER'S 
PRICE BOOK FOR 1900. 


A Comprehensive Handbook of the Latest 
Prices by Francis MILLER, A.R.I.B.A. Con- 
g_also the LONDON BUILDING 
AGT, ‘Br-taws, Ge. and oy ph old 
ONS in the SUPERIOR 

Gpuars, by A. J. Davip, LL.M. | 
=, CROSBY LOCK WOOD i& SON, 7, Stationers’ Hall-ct, E.C. 





tg 


ONOMICAL, HOUSES. 


. Becond 10s. net, 10a, 9d. res 


HENS LDS 
Ry Hale, Altrincham, - ae Colwyn Bay. 





‘Works De 





LITHOGRAPHED 


OF QUANTITIES, &, 


CORRECTLY BY RETURN OF POST, 4 
DISCOUNT OFF USUAL PRIOBS. 
PLANS BEST STYLE. 


ATLIIDAY, LIMITED, 


Shakespeare Press, Birmingham. 





DUPLICATOR 


USEFUL FOR Tae CHEAP AND RAPID PRODUC 
PRICE FROM 25s. 


SPECIMENS OF 


Mediaval Architecture 


FRANCE ‘and ITALY. 


Chiefiy selected from 
EXAMPLES of the 12th and 13th CENTURIES. 
By W. EDEN NESFIELD. 


eA des sR 

Containing 100 fine lithographed plates, from the 
drawings by the author, of exterior and interior views 
and detail from the Cathedrals and Churches of 
AMIENS, AUXERRE, BAYEUX, CHATRES, COU- 
TANCES, LAON, MONT 8. MICHEL, NORREY, 
NOYON, ROUEN, SENS, ORVIETO, PADUA, PESO, 
VITERBO, &e., drawn with every regard for the spirit 
of the work. 


“The skill, the delicacy of touch, the attention to 
perspective, and the knowledge of detail which this work 
exhibits is worthy of ali praise.”—C. L. EASTLAKE. 





The volume was published in 1862, and is now SCARCE. 


B. T. Batsford has an origina! second-hand copy, 
folio, half bound, In fair second-hand condition, to 
offer for 265s., carriage free. - 


B. T. BATSFORD, 94, HIGH HOLBORN, LONDON. 








BUSINESSES WANTED & FOR SALE 
LD-ESTABLISHED BUILDER'S 


MATERIAL DEPOT FOR DISPOSAL, Situated in first- 
class central: neighbourhood,*and doing soumd trade. © Exéellent 
opportunity to combine with jobbing business. Long lease, Stabling. 
Thorou a genuine, and fullest particulars given. No agents.—Box 
No. ffice of *‘ The Builder.” 


‘f° BE SOLD, small BUILDER’S BUSI- 


NESS (W,C.), wit th plant, &c. Low price. Good epezien 
and opportunity for worker.—Box 123, Office of “‘Phe Builder. 


Refer alee to ** Too LATE” colwmn page xviii. 














RexAt INDIAN ENGINEERING 
COLLEGE. Cooper's Hill, Staines.—The COURSE of STUDY 
is arranged to fit an engineer for employment in Europe, India. and 
pA Gelcales: About 40 Students will be admitted in SEPTEMBER, 
The Secretary of State will ofter them for competition 
Tweive APPOINTMEN TS.as ASSISTANT ENGINEERS in the Public 
rtment, and Three APPOINTMENTS as ASSISTANT 

SUPERIN ENDENTS in the Telegraphs Department, One in the 
Accounts Branch, P.W.D. and One in the Traffic Department, Indian 
Btate Railway.—For particulars apply to SECRETARY at College. 


'NHE SANITARY INSTITUTE. 


LECTURES AND bpp ceca Sot FOR SANITARY 
OFFICERS, MEAT INSPECTORS, AND OTHERS. 

ES will be held at the 
M, Margaret-street, London, W. on MONDAYS, 

WEDNESDAYS, and FRIDAYS, commencing JANUARY 19th, 1900. 

The Course includes in addition to the Lectures a number of 

Practical Demonstrations and Inspections at places illustrative of 

sanitary practice and administration. 

Full particulars can be obtained at the Offices of the Institute, 

Margaret-street, W. 


URVEYORS’ INSTITOTION EXAMI. 


NATIONS.—Complete courses o: ition = ogg or 

correspondence in all divisions. and esbdiyione the last eam 
examinations the agen Ba 
upils :—1895 and 1896 : T 

ilver Medal; 1897: Institution Prize and Special Prize; 1898: 
Institution Prize, Special Prize, Driver Prize, Penfold Bilver  Metel, 
and Cra’ wter Prize (one of the two bracketted winners of last) ; 
1899 : Tastitution an Bey os 











FOR REPRODUCING COPIES oF 
HANDWRITING & TYPEWRITIN¢. 


HUNDREDS of copies of 
WRITING, DRAWINGS, SPE¢. 
FICATIONS, TYPEWRITING 
&c. direct from one origina, 


TION OF CIRCULARS, PRICE LISTS, DESIGNS, dp, 
Descriptive Lists and Specimens Post Free, 


ZUCCATO & WOLFF. 17, Charterhouse St., Holborn Viaduct, LONDON, £,, 





I.B.A. EXAMS. — PREPARATION 


personally or by correspondence, in three, six, nine, or tvs 
months’ courses. ARCHITECTURAL LENDING LIBRiny 
8 3 ing courses.—For full Swag ry 
to Messrs. HOWGATE & BOND, Associates R.I 15, Gove. 
street, W.C. (close to the British Museum). 


I.B.A. SOCIETY .of. ARCHITECTS 

and CIVIL SERVICH TECHNICAL 1 RE AMINATION. 
PREPARATION by correspondence, y, or in residens 
Seventeen first places. Articled pants ert. ae, can also be 
taken, premiums being required.—MIDDLETON & CARDEN, 1, 
Craven-street, W.C. 


UNICIPAL and COUNTY ENGI. 


EERS’ EXAMINATION.—Mr. RICHARD PARRy, 
AMiCE F.S.I. &c. 27, Great George-street, Westminster, 
prepares pupils by correspondence for this examination. The cours 
of aie my taken to extend over six or twelve month, 

to previous knowledge. At the examination of lut 
Sendbar, seer A than one-half of the successful candidates wer 
prepared by Mr. Parry. 


RCHITECTURAL ASSISTANCE- 


A.RLB.A. ASSISTS in the preperstion of Working and 
Competition CEO: Perspectives, Tracings, &c. 


EORGE O. SCORER, 


No. 28, NEWMAN-STREET, LONDON, W. 


NDER DEED of ASSIGNMENT re re 
OWEN JUBB, Builder, &c. Retford. All Creditors 
are requested to send, ‘it they have _ = 80, FULL 8 TATEMEIT 
of their CLAIMS to the Trustee, M THUR PHILLIPS, Bridge- 
gate, Retford, or to the Poe nn hen y ‘a or before gy the 19th 
JANUARY, "1900, after which date the Trustee will proceed to 
distribute the estate. 
Dated this 4th day of January, 1 
CHARLES & & CLAY, Solicitors, 
Retford, Notts, 


LL Mr. F. G. EVANS, late of Builth, 


South Wales, kindly COMMUNICATE with Mr. E. 1. 
WATTS, Surveyor, Thorley, Bishop’s Stortford, without delay. 


ARTNERSHIP WANTED by an Archi- 

tect with small practice in a aneniel business, for 

which he is willing to pay a reasonable premivz. Address, in first 
instance, Box 956, Office of “‘ The Builder.’ 


ARTNERSHIP.—Advertiser wishes to 
PURCHASE a PARTNERSHIP in a_ well - established 
country builder’s business where good work is done. Has had 
practical experience, and would be willing to take an active 
a ene — Address, NORMA CLINTON, 
ershot 


ARTNERSHIP.—WANTED, a practical 


MAN (joiner preferred) to join another in an a 
builder's business. Capi tal required about 150/.—Address, Box 
Office of ‘* The Builder.” 


ARTNERSHIP.—Practical Man has 4 


good opportunity to TAKE OVER an old-established 
BUILUER and « ONTRACTOR’S BUSINESS in the Midlands, if » 
had partner with capital abéut, 600.—Address, Box 116, fice « 
** the Builder.” 


(VIL SERVICE COMMISSION. 


FORTHCOMING EXAMIN 
ENGINEER STUDENTS in the NAVY a -16}). 
15th FEBRUARY, 1900. be 
The daté specified is the latest at which applications can 
received.—They must be made op forms to be obtained, 4 
ticulars, from the Secretary, Civil Service Commission, London 


2 ada of SOUTHEND-ON-SEA. 
BUILDINGS INSPECTOR. 
he Corporation invite APPLICATIONS for the APPOINTMENT 
de a BUILDINGS INSPECTOR at a salary of 125/. per annum. rr 
The person appointed will be required to supervise the a the 
new build’ and to see that the by-laws in force vie 
Borough with respect to; new streets and buildings are compl 
; and it is essential of the 
with "building construction and have a thorough knowledge Public 
model a of the Local Government Board under the 
Health A a wi s 
pe nel endorsed “Buildings Inspector,’ to es se 
writing, accompanied by copies of not more > 
testimonials (which will not be returned), stating age, od at 2 
experience, and where at present engaged, te be deliver ¢ UARY 
Cfiice before TEN o'clock a.m. on FRIDAY, the 2nd 
next. 
Cniiesay members of the,Town Council will be a disqualification. 
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ay er Prize, Driver Prize, Penfold iilver 

Medal, and Penfol edal (ali the ‘prizes but one). MORE By order, - 

= HALF o: f the aemnne ist it were Mr. Hy Sl ag or Gipely WILLIAM H. SNOW, Clerk. 

to Mr, RICHARD PARRY, F.8.I. A.M.LC.E. &. 27, Great Town 
Westminster (imm opposite the Surveyers' Instibe- Southend-on-Sea, 

tion). Telephone 680, Wi . January 9th, 1900. _—_ 





Saicar sae INSPECTORS’ and PRAC- 


EK. Courses of Instruction | > ce 

for and by , 
Surveyor, and Sanitary r),b pe he ren from San. 
oe wy oe Several hundred 


r 1900 just entice dnety for 
By ‘liabus of Subjects, teatimoniala, do. to" C. 8. I.” 28, Victoria-street, 
‘estminster. S.W. 


GANITARY INSTITUTE EXAMS. _ 
cocrnprodence need needing ing o art Books or Acta by iy OE on Anke, 


gag Pegg lag 
a fae Sere e Sgnen in 1s. ; 


ion, 6d. ; Trade Nuisances, 6d. Sanitary Law 








Telephones : Manchester, 2,600 ; Altrincham, 11 


Inspecti: 
(New Edition), 1s. 6d, —Prospectus from 120, Thorold-road, Ilford, E. 


Ped TYNEMOUTE, a 


APPLICATIONS for the APPOINTME %, 10s 
= — and CLERK of WORKS are invited. 


ust have # 
"Gandidates’ age must not exceed 45 years. They m ‘ 
thorough eno isdes of the building wader of sewerage, a of sire 
wes ve had experience in the management of men. band 
Applications, which must be in C— . Cyt ~~ writing. 
ng fall iculars of &c. and accom testimonise 
ery to be sekt to the tedereigy ed not later than the eith JANUA 


1900. 
MILLIE, 
JOHN F. 8 h Surveyor. 


Tynemouth. 
RozkoveH of TYNEMOUTH. 
A capable JUNIOR ASSISTANT WANTED. | table mas. 


Salary, 30s. weekly, with prospect of increase to 8' th. 
yrenf to JOHN F. SMILLIE, Borough Surveyor, Tynemow 
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NORTH-EAST ANGLE OF NEW COLLEGE, SCARBOROUGH.—Messrs. Hatt, Cooper & Davis, ARCHITECTS 
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GARDEN FRONT.—Mkr. JouN BELCHER, 


HOUSE AT PANGBOURNE: 





1900. 





JANUARY 13, 
FRONT.—Mr. Joun BELCH 


THE BUILDER, 
GARDEN 
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Joun Beccuer, F.R.I.B.A., ARCHITECT. 
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